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Art. I. Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B. 
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A STRANGE revolution certainly has occurred in the poe- 
4“ tical taste of England: the pleasure which was derived 
from the perusal of poetry, a few years ago, was very different 
from that of its present readers; and many qualifications were 
then necessary to render a poet popular, from which he now 
enjoys a complete dispensation. Among these, we may enu- 
merate some sort of dignity or elegance in the subject, — a 
selection of picturesque or impressive circumstances, —and an 
adaptation of proper or adorned phraseology to the charac- 
ters and incidents of the piece. All this, however, has passed 
away; and provided that the one indispensable quality of 
energy be infused into the leading action, or, perhaps, of ex- 
travagant wickedness in the leading actor, with occasional 
felicity in the expression, neither slovenliness of style nor 
ruggedness of versification in the general frame-work of the 
poem will prove any obstacle to its eminent success. 

The prevailing effect of the works of our elder poetical artists 
often reminded us of the chastised and elegant pleasure, that 
is derived from the productions in the sister-art of painting 
which either belong to the school of Italy, or are formed on 
that professed model. Our contemporary poets, on the con- 
trary, have in their few laboured passages a Dutch minuteness 
of detail; and, generally careless of the grandeur or refine- 
ment of their subject-matter, they are satisfied with dressing 
their boors in appropriate trowsers, and painting the sign- 
posts of their ale-houses with broadly contrasted colours. In 
a word, poetry has been called down from that exalted region 
in which it was the delight of a few cultivated minds, and is now 
lowered to the pitch of the meanest intellect, and made the 
food of the vulgar. Its “decent drapery” is torn away, and 
its ideal beauty is prostrate in the dust. As we really feel 
ashamed, however, to reiterate these obvious truths in the 
ears of our countrymen, we shall be satisfied with th: numer- 
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ous protests which we have already entered, in the pages of 
our Review, against this degradation of the heavenly art. of 
poetry, with the consequent debasement of our literary taste 
and tone altogether; and we shall turn from a general ques- 
tion, which cannot be very acceptable to those who seem to 
have made up their minds respecting it, to a more particular 
discussion of the merits and defects of the work immediately 
before us. 

It will not be expected that we should again draw a studied 
character of an author, who has for so many years (although 
with a long interval of silence, and, in our judgment, with a 
very altered manner on his re-appearance) submitted his 
efforts to the public tribunal. The class of subjects, with 
which Mr. Crabbe successfully began his poetical career, still 
indeed continues to employ him: but, to our conception, he 
has been encouraged by the prevailing relaxation of taste in 
poetry, till he has been carried, in the train of familiar and 
prosaic versification, to such an extreme liberty both of 
thought and language, that his present lucubrations bear only 
that resemblance to the compositions of our classical school of 
rhyme, which the caricatures of Rowlandson bear to the car- 
toons of Raphael. Yet, with all this verbose garrulity 0° 
metrical conversation, this every-day talking in rhyme, he 
frequently displays a vigour and correctness of description, a 
deep observation on the human heart, or a striking trait of 
manners, which place him at the head of the moral painters 
of the age. Low as that age has fallen in literary taste, 
Mr. Crabbe feels it to be no longer necessary to study the con- 
ciseness and the classical precision which marked his earlier 
couplets. He has in his view no Johnson, no Burke, now to 
satisfy; and, accordingly, he is contented with a rare couplet 
or two of finished excellence, while in the great majority of 
rhymes he cares little for cadence and less for expression, 
and, above all his other faults, offends by a tautology that is 
equally feeble and unpoetical. 

Our readers shall now have an opportunity of judging 
whether we have overcharged the picture of imperfection. 
At the same time, we beg them to bear in mind the portion 
of praise which we are eager to bestow on this old favourite 
of the public; and, if ¢hey also are of the number of the in- 
dulgent spoilers of the muse, and can forgive all her other 
defects if she be but energetic on certain marked occasions, 
then, we “have no doubt, they will deem our objections quite 
hypercritical and obsolete: while they dwell with undi- 
minished delight on the nervous and the natural portraits of 
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this Hogarth of English poetry, as his warmer admirers will 
be ready to denominate him. 

Two brothers, who have been educated in a wholly dif- 
ferent manner, and have not met during the greater portion 
of their lives, are brought together at last, and amuse them- 
selves by mutual narratives. The events of their own youth, 
| and the fruits of their experience in ample converse with 
mankind, form the subject of their happy after-dinner collo- 
quies: but the connecting matter, by which their stories are 
united, is generally of so prosaic a description, that we have 
been tempted to wish even for a recurrence to the Gothic 
mixture of prose and verse in Moore’s * Lalla Rookh,” 
rather than be required frequently to peruse such stuff as we 
are about to quote. We use this degrading expression, not 
only because we think it is amply deserved, but because we 
are yet anxious (in spite of the faint hope of prevailing on 
a corrupted taste to attend to such suggestions) to do all that 
we can to mark with reprobation that audacity, which would 
palm on the public such admeasurements of prose for real poetry. 
The lines in italics are among those which we condemn: 


Book the Seventh. 


‘ The morning shone in cloudless beauty bright ; 
Richard his oe read with much delight — 
George from his pillow rose in happy tone, 

‘¢ His bosom’s lord sate lightly on his throne.” 

They read the morning news —they saw the sky 

Inviting call’d them, and the earth was dry.’ 
Book the Tenth. 


‘ Save their kind friend the rector, Richard yet 
Had not a favourite of his brother met.’ 
Book the Eleventh. 
‘ Three days remain'd their friend, and then again 
The brothers left, themselves to entertain.’ 
¢ Themselves to entertain! —and this is the manner in 
| which a popular poet is to abuse his advantages, and to 
laugh in the easy, good-humoured, faces of his unsuspicious 
readers ! 
‘© Well — be it so— the time is gone, 
When Dryden pour’d a matchless lay ; 
When Pope’s unclouded morning shone, 
Or gentle Goldsmith’s evening ray.” 
Book the Twelfth. — Sir Owen Dale. 
‘ Again the brothers saw their friend the Priest, 
Who shared the comforts he so much INCREASED ; 
Absent of late — and thus the Squire ADDRESS’D 


With welcome smile, his ancient friend and GuEst. 
Q 2 Priest 
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Priest and increas’d, addressd and guest, would perhaps, 
twenty or thirty years ago, have been considered as termin- 
ations of too similar a kind to furnish four successive rhymes : 
but to object to such matters now would be to speak unintelli- 
gibly to many readers, and hypercritically to many more. 


Book the Thirteenth. 
‘ Three weeks had past, and Richard rambles now 
Far as the dinners of the day allow ; 
He rode to Farley Grange and Finley Mere, 
That house so ancient, and that lake so clear ; 
He rode to Ripley through that river gay, 
Where in the shallow stream the loaches play, &c. &c. 


We would ask any dispassionate person, whether it would 
be more “ difficile than to whistle,” to go on scribbling ten 
feet after ten feet of verse (by courtesy so called) in perfect 
unison with the foregoing ? 

We have not selected these introductory fragments be- 
cause they are worse, in any degree, than hundreds of their 
brethren throughout these volumes, but because they are 
introductions ; and because they shew, plainly, to any unpre- 
judiced reader, the little pains which Mr. Crabbe has taken 
(although he seems to deceive himself on this point in his 
preface) in composing the present work: that is, in all but 
certain favourite, and no doubt very powerful, passages. 
The inartificial thread on which all the stories are strung, the 
absolute prose of these connecting portions of the ‘ Tales of 
the Hall,’ to any old reader of old poetry, must be great draw- 
backs from his own pleasure, and from the merit of the 
whole performance. As to us, we confess that such patches of 
familiar conversation, interspersed occasionally with high and 
heart-rending subjects of feeling, have the effect of a pail of 
dirty water flung into a face which has just begun to be 
agitated with some heroic emotion ! 

Let us now, for a while, turn to a far more pleasant occu- 
pation, than this of vituperative criticism on the writings of 
a man of acknowleged genius. We only wish that some good 
dzemon would whisper in his ear, — * Crabbe, have a ¢aste,” 
and then these anomalies would never have occurred, to debase 
his vigorous and often pathetic efforts. 

The beginning of the second book is very good : 


¢ At length the brothers met, no longer tried 
By those strong feelings that in time subside ; 
Not fluent yet their language, but the eye 
And action spoke both question and reply ; 
Till the heart rested, and could calmly feel, 
Tilk the shook compass felt the settling steel ; om 
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Till playful smiles on graver converse broke, 
And either speaker less abruptly spoke : 

Still was there oft-times silence, silence blest, 
Expressive, thoughtful—their emotions’ rest ; 
Pauses that came not from a want of thought, 
But want of ease, by wearied passion sought ; 
For souls, when hurried by such powerful force, 
Rest, and retrace the pleasure of the course. 
They differ’d much ; yet might observers trace 
Likeness of features both in mind and face ; 
Pride they possess’d, that neither strove to hide, 
But not offensive, not obtrusive pride : 

Unlike had been their life, unlike the fruits, 

Of different tempers, studies, and pursuits ; 

Nay, in such varying scenes the men had moved, 
"Twas passing strange that aught alike they loved : 
But all distinction now was thrown apart, 

While these strong feelings ruled in either heart. 


‘ As various colours in a painted ball, 
While it has rest, are seen distinctly all ; 
Till, whirl’d around by some exterior force, 
They all are blended in the rapid course : 
So in repose, and not by passion sway’d, 
We saw the difference by their habits made ; 
But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
Fill’d with one love, and were in heart the same; 
Joy to the face its own expression sent, 
And gave a likeness in the looks it lent.’ 


It is obvious that some verbiage and some unnecessary 
minuteness disfigure this eloquent delineation; and these are 
Mr. Crabbe’s predominant offences, even in his best moments: 
but we perceive a manly tone and a poetical illustration in this 
extract, which we will not offend our readers by more distinctly 
pointing out. We must, however, once more call their attention 
to that beautiful simile, (blemished by bad grammar,) 


‘ Till the heart rested, and could calmly feel, 
Till the shook compass felt the settling steel.’ 


The fate of an unsuccessful painter is forcibly described 
in the third book; and much in this passage carries us back 
to Mr. Crabbe’s earliest, and, as we shall always maintain, 
his happiest manner. If it may be thought that a Dutch 
particularity of description occurs in some of the lines, which 
borders rather on the ludicrous than the pathetic, and a 
familiarity in others with which it is difficult to sympathize 
in due decasyllabic majesty of sorrow, still the most fastidious 
judges must, we think, be struck with the whole effect; and 
looser critics will, no doubt, lavish all their random panegyric 
on it. 

Q 3 ‘6 Now 
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‘ « Now Charles his bread by daily labours sought, 
And this his solace, ‘ so Corregio wrought.’ 
Alas, poor youth! however great his name, 
And humble thine, thy fortune was the same: 
Charles drew and painted, and some praise obtain’d 
For care and pains ; but little more was gain’d ; 
Fame was his hope, and he contempt display’d 
For approbation, when ’twas coolly paid : 
His daily tasks he call’d a waste of mind, 
Vex'd at his fate, and angry with mankind: 
* Thus have the blind to merit ever done, 
And genius mourn’d for each neglected son.’ 
Charles murmur’d thus, and angry and alone 
Half breathed the curse, and half suppress’d the groan ; 
Then still more sullen grew, and still more proud, 
Fame so refused he to himself allow’d, 
Crowds in contempt he held, and all to him was crowd. 


¢s¢ If aught on earth, the youth his mother loved, 
And, at her death, to distant scenes removed. 


‘« Years past away, and where he lived, and how, 
Was then unknown — indeed we know not now; 
But once at twilight walking up and down, 

In a poor alley of the mighty town, 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, want, and pride, 

I met him musing: sadness I could trace, 

And conquer’d hope’s meek anguish, in his face. 
See him I must: but I with ease address’d, 

And neither pity nor surprise express’d ; 

I strove both grief and pleasure to rest rain, VJ 
But yet I saw that I was giving pain. 

He said, with quick’ning pace, as loth to Lold 

A longer converse, that ‘ the day was cald, 
That he was well, that I had scarcely light 

To aid my steps,’ and bade me then good night ! 
I saw him next where he had lately come, 

A silent pauper in a crowded room; 

I heard his name, but he conceal’d his face, 

To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

In vain I strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion ‘ Sir, I pray refrain ;7 
For I had left my friends and stepp’d aside, 
Because I fear’d his unrelenting pride. 


¢ «¢ He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, | 
And on the naked boards reclined his head, | 
Around were children with incessant cry, 
And near was one, like him, about to die; | 








A broken chair’s deal bottom held the store 

That he required — he soon would need no more; 
A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side, 

From its half spout the cold black tea supplied. 


‘<¢ Hither, 
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«« Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man was brought, 
Found without food,— it was no longer sought.” ’ 


The sort of antithesis, or rather of pun, in this last line 
is very frequent in the present author, sometimes happy 
enough, and rising to the epigrammatic terseness of Young: 


but almost always wanting the elegance of that writer in his 


more pointed couplets, and often descending to the poorest 
degrees of paronomasia. 

When Mr. Crabbe deals in general description, he occa- 
sionally hits the true tone of poetry. Thus, in the preceding 
extract, such a couplet as 


‘ Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, want, and pride,’ 


affords us, at least, incomparably more pleasure than his 
* yellow tea-pot,’ and ‘ cold black tea;’ although these last 
may furnish a good hint or two for the school of Wilkie. 
It is, however, to the conclusion of the picture that we give 
the highest praise; and we may add that the capricious 
patronage of the great is morally satirized in this story: 


« « Poor Charles! unnoticed by thy titled friend, 
Thy days had calmly past, in peace thine end: 
Led by thy patron’s vanity astray, 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 
Urging thee on by hope absurd and vain, 
Where never peace or comfort smiled again! 


< « Once more I saw him, when his spirits fail’d, * 
And my desire to aid him then prevail'd ; 
He shew’d a softer feeling in his eye, 
And watch’d my looks, and own’d the sympathy : 
’Twas now the calm of wearied pride; so long 
As he had strength was his resentment strong, 
But in such place, with strangers all around, 
And they such strangers, to have something found 
Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 
One, only one, who would on him attend, 
To give and take a look! at this his journey’s end ; 
One link, however slender, of the chain 
That held him where he could not long remain ; 
The one sole interest! — No, he could not now 
Retain his anger; Nature knew not how ; 
And so there came a softness to his mind, 
And he forgave the usage of mankind. 
His cold long fingers now were press’d to mine, 
And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign ; 
His lips moved often as he tried to lend 
His words their sound, and softly whisper’d ¢ friend !’ 
Not without comfort in the thought express’d 
By that calm look with which he sank to rest.” ’ 


Q 4 
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As a relief to his scenes of moral sadness, Mr. Crabbe 
often refreshes us in these volumes with some lively natural 
description, and with the cheering effect which the varied 
appearances of nature produce on a young and susceptible 
mind. Thus, in Richard’s account of his own early ad- 


ventures, we have the subjoined animating and touching 
picture: 





¢ « T loved to walk where‘none had walk’d before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 
Or far beyond the sight of men to stray, 
And take my pleasure when I lost my way ; 
For then ‘twas mine to trace the hilly heath, 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath: 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean-flood, 
With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew, 
Who with wild notes my fancied power defied, 
And mock’d the dreams of solitary pride. 





¢ « J loved to stop at every creek and bay 
Made by the river in its winding way, 
And call to memory — not by marks they bare, 
But by the thoughts that were created there. 


‘ «¢ Pleasant it was to view the sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive, 
With eager screamin, or when they dropping gave 
Their closing wings to sail upon the wave: 
Then as the winds and waters raged around, 
And breaking billows mix’d their deafening sound ; 
They on the rolling deep securely hung, 
And calmly rode the restless waves among. 
Nor pleased it less around me to behold, 
Far up the beach, the yesty sea-foam roll’d; 
Or from the shore upborn, to see on high, 
Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly : 
While the salt spray that clashing billows form, , 
Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 


‘« Thus, with my favourite views, for many an hour 
Have I indulged the dreams of princely power ; 
When the mind, wearied by excursions bold, 

The fancy jaded, and the bosom cold, 

Or when those wants, that will on kings intrude, 
Or evening-fears, broke in on solitude; 

When I no more my fancy could employ, 

I left in haste what I could not enjoy, 

And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy.”’ 


We should now advert to one of the most finished parts of 
the work, and present our readers with an ample extract 
trom 
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from the principal adventure in the life of George: but 
mere want of room obliges us to refer them to the 
seventh book, where they will find a description of the fate 
of an “ unfortunate” female, which has perhaps seldom if 
ever been exceeded in moral or in pathetic effect. With 
regard to the hero of the story, (George,) we are indeed 
disposed to address him in those impressive words of 
Horace : 





“© ah miser ! 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi; 
Digne, puer, meliore flamma |” 


Mr. Crabbe certainly excels in the humorous, as well as in 
the tender; and we are inclined to think, indeed, that his 
success would be still more perfect (more uniform we are 
certain it would be,) in the first than in the latter style of 
poetry. <A selection of circumstances, a delicacy of touch 
and taste both in their colouring and their grouping, are 
surely requisite for the full effect of a pathetic description: 
but Aumour will be felt where broader strokes, and wilder 
compusition altogether, are adopted; and the mixture of 
sham prose with real verse, —the Hudibrastic mixture in a 
word, — will here rather heighten than diminish the whole 
result. Let Mr. Crabbe forgive us for suggesting this to 
him; and still farther for taking up the epithet Hudibrastic 
again, and asking him whether he does not consider the 
present age to be particularly in want of another Hudibras ? 
In that case, who is so calculated as himself to do justice to 
this great theme; to dissipate, by the powerful flail of 
ridicule, the chaff of religious doctrine that floats among us, 
and to separate it from the wheat? We call on him to 
throw his great talents into this useful, this worthy, channel. 

That he thinks with ourselves on the subject of the 
overflowing methodism of the day, his .works furnish 
abundant proofs; and that he has the peculiar tact to render 
his exposure of this melancholy absurdity very effectual, we 
could also prove by ample quotation. Let our readers turn 
to the * Maid’s Story, and there they will see strong in- 
dications of the admirable power in question; the power of 
sneering even superstitious folly out of countenance ! 


‘ At night we pray’d — I dare not say a word 
Of our devotion, it was so absurd; 
And very pious upon Biddy’s part, 
But mine were all effusions of the heart; 
While she her angels call’d their peace to shed, 
And bless the corners of our little bed.’ 


The 
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The following complete picture of the methodistical 
character must not be withholden from our readers; and we 
earnestly exhort them to apply so infallible a touchstone to 
any of that sect, whose purposes it may seem to answer to 
ct conversion (or, rather, perversion) within their 
circle. 


¢ The Maid’ speaks: 


‘ twas a mother’s spleen; and she indeed 

Was sick, and sad, and had of comfort need ; 

I watch’d the way her anxious spirit took, 

And often found her musing o’er a book; 

She changed her dress, her church, her priest, her prayer, 
Joined a new sect, and sought her comforts there ; 

Some strange coarse people came, and were so free 

In their addresses, they offended me ; 

But my mamma threw all her pride away — 

More humble she as more assuming they. 

«¢ And what,” they said, as having power, “ are now 

The inward conflicts ? do you strive ? and how 2” 
Themselves confessing thoughts so new and wild, 

I thought them like the visions of a child. 

*¢ Could we,” they ask, “ our best good deeds condemn ? 
And did we long to touch the garment’s hem ? 

And was it so with us ? for so it was with them.” 





‘ A younger few assumed a softer part, 
And tried to shake the fortress of my heart ; 
To this my pliant mother lent her aid, 
And wish’d the winning of her erring maid: 
I was constrain’d her female friends to hear ; 
But suffer’d not a bearded convert near: 
Though more than one attempted, with their whine, 
And * Sister! sister! how that heart of thine ?” 
But this was freedom I for ever check’d: 
Mine was a heart no brother could affect. 


‘ But, ** would I hear the preacher, and receive 
The dropping dew of his discourse at eve ? 
The soft, sweet words?” I gave two precious hours 
To hear of gifts and graces, helps and powers ; 
When a pale youth, who should dismiss the flock, 
Gave to my bosom an electric shock. 
While in that act he look’d upon my face 
As one in that all-equalizing place: 
Nor, though he sought me, would he lay aside 
Their cold, dead freedom, or their dull, sad pride. 


‘ Of his conversion he with triumph spoke, 
Before he orders from a bishop took : 
Then how his father’s anger he had braved ; 
And, safe himself, his errmg neighbours saved. 
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Me he rejoiced a sister to behold 

Among the members of his favourite fold; 
He had not sought me, the availing call 
Demanded all his love, and had it all ; 

But, now thus met, it must be Heaven’s design. 
Indeed ! I thought, it never shall be mine ; 
Yes, we must wed. He was not rich: and I 
Had of the earthly good a mean supply ; 

But it sufficed. Of his conversion then 

He told, and labours in converting men ; 

For he was chosen all their bands among — 
Another Daniel! honour’d, though so young. 


‘ He called me sister: shew’d me that he knew 
What I possess’d ; and told what it would do ; 
My looks, I judge, express’d my full disdain ; 
But it was given to the man in vain: 
They preach till they are proud, and pride disturbs the brain. 


‘ Is this the youth once timid, mild, polite ? 
How odious now, and sick’ning to the sight ! 
Proud that he sees, and yet so truly blind, 
With all this blight and mildew on the mind! 


‘ Amazed, the solemn creature heard me vow 
That I was not disposed to take him now. 


‘ “ Then, art thou changed, fair maiden? changed thy heart ?” 
I answered, “‘ No; but I perceive thou art.” ’ 


Some of the touches in this picture are inimitable. 
‘ Their cold, dead freedom, or their dull, sad pride,’ 


ought to be for ever remembered as the prominent features of 
methodistic manners. 

It is full time to turn to Mr. Crabbe’s second volume; and 
indeed we cannot linger with proportionable prolixity in 
* the Hall’ to hear the second series of its ¢ ‘Tales.’ 

The story of Sir Owen Dale, who, in revenge for the 
coquetry of a lady whom he has wooed, induces a young 
friend to court her, with the generous aim of breaking her 
heart, is extravagant and idle enough: but the tale intitled 
‘ Delay has Danger’ is in many parts excellent. The be- 
ginning, as usual, is rather prosy: but both the humour and 
the pathos heighten and deepen as we proceed. 

A fickle youth, already engaged to be married, pays a visit 
at a nobleman’s house, where he becomes enamoured afresh 
with the niece of the steward. This worthy personage, and 
his wife, the stewardess, suffer the young parties to meet un- 
interruptedly ; and, even before the false lover has declared 
himself, they come to overwhelm him with the good news of 
4 their 
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their consent! The scene is truly comic, and we regret that 
we cannot extract it. Our opinion that Mr. Crabbe’s real 
forte lies in the humorous is strongly confirmed by this pas- 
sage. The sad reflections of the hero, when he is engaged 
again in this second quarter, are beautifully described : but is 
not the preceding ludicrous scene a decided restraint on our 
entire sympathy with the tenderness that follows? This, 
too, we should rejoice to select: but we must deny both to 
ourselves and to our readers that pleasure. 


Book the Fourteenth. 


‘ Richard one month had with his brother been, 
And had his guests, his friends, his favourites seen ; 
Had heard the rector, who with decent Sorce, 
But not of action, aided his discourse.’ 


Cum multis aliis, which any versifier, however inferior his cast 
might be, would be perfectly competent to indite, stans 
pede in uno, to the amount of a hundred in an hour. 

In the major part of this tale, ycleped ‘ The Natural Death 
of Love,’ we do not perceive much merit, except of the comic 
kind; and why the two characters should hold a dialogue 
wniler the names of ‘ Henry and Emma,’ unless to excite a 
somewhat odious comparison, we are at a loss to imagine. 
The conclusion of the story is beautiful, and does equal 
honour to the talents and the feelings of the author ; who, i in- 
deed, on many occasions, has shewn a power of painting the 
true deep tenderness of conjugal affection, with a force and a 
variety altogether his own. 

We are compelled, though with great reluctance, to pass ra- 
pidly over the remainder of this volume. ¢ Gretna Green’ is 
a disgusting picture of human folly and wickedness: but, no 
doubt, such medicines have their effect where strong dis- 
orders prevail. ‘ Lady Barbara, or the Ghost,’ is a very 
extraordinary tale, powerfully interesting, and painfully dis- 
tressing too, in its catastrophe. How great is the author’s 
success in describing that most melancholy of human feelings, 
the decline and change of the affections! but, surely, this 
subject at least is too sacred to have any ludicrous images 
and low familiarities mixed with it. We must again call on 
our “ whispering demon” to do his work. —* The Widow’ is 
one of those happy pictures of common life, which are cal- 
culated to throw strong ridicule on the affectation of delicate 
feelings in vulgar minds. 

‘ Ellen’ is in parts very affecting, but in parts re- 
voltingly ridiculous. The manner in v hich the long-absent 
lover is described as calling on his mistress, (and sending up 
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his name by the servant!) might be selected as a specimen of 
the triumphant burlesque on this modern style of  Convers~ 
ation Poetry.” We cannot but be very angry with a writer, 
who so woefully debases his own superiority as to mix the 
most incongruous feelings together, and to excite in us the 
most genuine tears and the broadest grin at the same in- 
stant. If this be not to destroy all distinctions, ** confundere 
sacra profanis,” in the imagination, we know not what excess 
deserves the character of that confusion. 

The story of * William Bailey is not, we think, so good in 
its moral effect as the great majority of Mr. Crabbe’s pro- 
ductions. Here is a virtuous attachment broken off by the 
subsequent immodesty of the female; and, not contented with 
destroying all the romance of love, by representing, after the 
lapse of years, the offending beauty as the fat landlady at 
‘ The Fleece, the poet makes the poor tame contented lover 
reunite himself to his worthless mistress, and actually become 
her deserving and happy husband! ‘These may be ale-house 
politics : but certainly we see neither poetic justice nor manly 
feeling in the composition. 

‘ The Cathedral Walk’ is a good exposure of ghost-stories ; 
— after which, however, we suspect the author to have more 
than a Johnsonian hankering. 

The tale of * Smugglers and Poachers’ is in this poet’s happiest 
and most original manner. Here is, almost, the tremendous 
vigour of * The Hall of Justice ;” and all that we have to 
regret (a regret, we fear, that the growing democracy of pocti- 
cal taste will nearly confine to ourselves) is the inveterate 
fondness for the vulgar violent and the vulgar pathetic, which 
bids fair to place all our herocs and heroines among the menial 
ranks of society, and to introduce a sort of High Life below 
Stazrs into the best efforts of the imagination. 

We must find room for the following nervous description : 


‘ Now met the lawless clan, —in secret met, 
And down at their convivial board were set ; 
The plans in view to past adventures led, 
And the past conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’d for heroes dead: 
Their ancient stores were rifled, — strong desires 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 


‘ It was a night such bold desires to move, 
Strong winds and wintry torrents fill’d the grove ; 
The crackling boughs that in the forest fell, 
The cawing rooks, the cur’s affrighten’d yell ; 
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The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 

Were mix’d, and none the single sound could know ; 

‘Loud blow the blasts,” they cried, “‘ and call us as they 
blow.” 


¢ In such a night —and then the heroes told 
What had been done in better times of old; 
How they had conquer’d all opposed to them, | 
By force in part, in part by stratagem ; ; 
And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 
What had been done they then prepared to do ; 
‘Tis a last night !” they said — the angry blast 
And roaring floods seem’d answering “ ’Tis a last !’’’ 


‘“* Cedite Germani Preedones, cedite Galli ;” 












































or, more properly, Gaélz. 


“ Yield, German Robbers ; Scotch Marauders, yield ; 
And thou, great Corsair, quit the plunder’d field.” 


We will match Mr. Crabbe’s ‘ Smugglers and Poachers’ 
against them all: nay, we will throw “ Peter Bell,” the 
| pedlar of Mr. Wordsworth, even in his best and most sniveling 
in moments, into the opposite scale, and yet maintain our opinion. 

For one instant, however, we would ask, where is the moral 
use, or where is the poetic probability, (if the former be too 
serious a question,) of investing such rapscallions with all the 
dignity of the loftiest passions, or setting them forth with all 
the eloquence of the most thrilling descriptions ? 

The most touching book of the whole is, according to 
our opinion, the last; and here we part, in pain indeed, with 
Mr. Crabbe. May we meet again; and under still happier 
auspices ! —'The mixed feelings in Richard’s mind, on the day of 
his intended departure from his friendly brother; the natural 
touches of disappointment in not meeting with every thing 
about him as warm as his own heart; and then the sudden 
discovery that George’s fraternal affection is still superior to 
his own; are altogether really charming ;—and the gentle 
retired wife, in the distant back-ground of the picture, com- 
pletes the magic of the whole scene. We must leave it to our 
readers; and, summoning all our courage, and gulping down 
all our immediate feelings, we will once more beg this author 


to tell us why Ae (of all men) publishes such lines as 


¢ To seek the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. ? 
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Art. Ii. Italy, its Agriculture, &c. from the French of Mons. 
Chateauvieux, being Letters written by him in italy, in the 
Years 1812 and 1813. Translated by Edward Rigby, Esq. 
M.D. F.L. and H.S. 8vo. pp.358. Hunter. 1819. 


We have here a book of considerable interest and origin- 

ality, the author being a man of education and talents ; 
and, though he is not slightly impregnated with those fan- 
tastic views which are so common among Parisians, and which 
display themselves in a superabundance of effusions and 
apostrophes, yet such is the solid value of his information 
that he succeeds in obtaining the forgiveness of even the 
more severe part of his readers. He describes himself as 
having visited Italy at an early age, and as much less struck 
on his second journey with the appearance of the Alps, the 
great roads lately opened having in a manner removed the 
natural barrier, and deprived the mountains of their terrific. 
aspect. The object of M. de C.’s expedition was considerably 
different from that of the majority of observers. ‘I shall 
not,’ he says, ‘ advert to those parts of Italy which have 
been described by so many travellers. I shall say nothing 
either of buildings, monuments, or cities, or of the arts by 
which they have been decorated. I will give its rural history ; 
[ will inform you how they cultivate the fields, how they get 
in their harvests.’ Nothing is wanting to gratify the expect- 
ation excited by this fair promise, except a better method in 
the arrangement of his materials; M. de C. being accustomed 
to record his impressions at the moment of their occurrence, 
and taking very little pains to collect them under general 
heads. Such humble aids as an index or table of contents 
he deems quite superfluous ; and we, like all who aim at ob- 
taining a clear idea of the work, have been under the neces- 
sity of making a brief outline for ourselves, thus: 

Arrival at Turin in May, 1812: agricultural observations 
in Piedmont in July: the same in the west of Lombardy in 
September: in Tuscany in May, 1813: in the Campagna di 
Roma in June and July. These are followed by the author’s 
visit to Naples in July and August, 1813: by his return to 
Rome, and atour to the Polesino, or vicinity of the Lower 
Po, and the central part of Lombardy, in October; after 
which, proceeding rather rapidly to Swisserland, he appro- 
priates his concluding letters to a series of general remarks on 
the agriculture and statistics of Italy. 

Lombardy. —In a warm climate, irrigation is the grand 
source of productiveness, and Lombardy has the double advan- 
tage of a fertile soil and a copious supply of water: the latter is 
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afforded by the streams flowing southward from the Alps, while 
the level nature of the territory admits of the dissemination of 
small canals to an unrivalled extent, so as to form in a manner a 
vast net-work over the face of the country. The principal canal 
in a district serves the double purpose of inland-navigation, and 
of conveying water to the irrigating canals: ranges of oziers 
being planted along the banks to give tenacity and firmness to 
the soil. The farms in Lombardy are small, varying from 
20 to 60 English acres; the fields, or rather partitions of 
land, are only of two, three, or four acres, and are for the 
most part laid out in pasture; the returns from cheese and the 
sale of cattle being more profitable than from tillage. The 
common rotation during the first five years is hemp, oats, 
wheat, maize, and again wheat; after which the ground is 
kept in grass during fifteen years; the grass (such are the 
effects of warmth and irrigation) being cut and carried four 
times in a year! Farms in this country are generally held 
on metairie, a tenure formerly common in France, and accord- 
ing to which the tenant pays no rent, but divides his returns 
with the landlord ; furnishing the labour of himself and family 
in return for the use of the land. The gross produce of an 
English acre in Lombardy is from 7]. to gl.; which, accord- 
ing to the customary mode of calculating the returns of pas~ 
ture-land, leaves about 31. for rent, —equal, making allowance 
for the difference of money between England and Italy, to 
4l. 10s. per English acre. Ploughing in this country is per- : 
formed not by horses but by oxen; and the agriculturists are 
extremely backward both as to implements and their manner 
of employing them: in fact, the clumsiness of the ploughs, of 
the waggons, and of all kind of iron work, on the Continent, 
ean be conceived only by those who have inspected them. 
The large return obtained is consequently due to physical 
causes, and is greatest in that species of culture which re- 
quires least labour, we mean Rice, the crops of which afford 
a rent of sl. or 5]. 16s. per acre. The plan here, as in the 
rice-grounds of Carolina and Bengal, is to divide the ground 
into small inclosures, laying them all under water, and keep- 
ing them in that state until the crop is nearly ripe. The great 
objection to rice-culture arises from its insalubrity; agues, and 
other more serious complaints, being engendered in the vicinity 
of these stagnant waters. To such a length has this effect 
taken place in Lombardy, that the government has prohibited 
for the present the farther extension of rice-grounds; and such 
ought not to be permitted except under very explicit regula- 
tions ; among others, that of the cultivator sleeping at a — 
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from the inundated tract, and occupying, if possible, an ele- 
vated spot. 

M. de C. attempts a parallel between the agriculture .of. 
England and that of Italy; not from an impression that Italy 
approaches to our country in agricultural skill, but for the sake 
of exhibiting a contrast as striking as can be afforded by any 
two countries in Europe. ‘The metayers of Italy follow a very 
simple course, and very seldom change their manner either 
of living or of cultivating: they possess no capital, incur no 
debts, and in fact have no payments to make. They are as- 
sured of a home, and ofasupport by the nature of their tenure, 
but the certainty of this resource removes all idea of extra 
labour, and is productive of a great loss of time; the tenant 
and his family confining their exertions to the limited extent 
of the farm, and enjoying their leisure at every interval in the 
cultivation. 


‘ The scale, in which the population in Italy is classed, is not 
the same as that in England. Here there are but few day labour- 
ers, and a small number who hire farms. Almost the whole of 
these classes is included in that of the metayers. They contract 
immediately with the proprietors, who almost alone form the class 
of capitalists. A fifth of the population, alone, supplies the 
manufacturing and consuming classes. Agriculture, instead of 
constantly transferring to other classes of society its superabundant 
population, on the contrary, retains it. The result is, that, one 
after another, all the classes are absorbed; and that there is never, 
as in England, a surplus of population, constantly unemployed, 
and at liberty to engage in some new undertaking, to go to sea, or 
to emigrate. : 

‘ The number and arrangement of the population in Italy have 
been, I believe, a long time, stationary, and they will he so still, 
for nothing threatens this order of things; it may continue inde- 
finitely without giving any inquietude to the government. The 
whole of this numerous, of this immense class, is lodged, clothed, 
and fed with absolute certainty, and by the very nature of its 
occupation. It.is nearly equally spread over the whole surface of 
the country. It is happy in its freedom from care, in the beauty 
of the climate, and in the fertility of the soil. The manufacturing 
class in Italy, though small in number, often suffers. It is so de- 
ficient in skill, that notwithstanding the most favourable circum- 
stances, it does not manufacture enough to exclude foreign 
articles, in respect to which it cannot attempt a competition. The 
Italians have relinquished their manufactures of silk and their 
fine wools. They have, in vain, attempted to manufacture their 
cotton. From the most exact calculations, they prefer selling the 
surplus of their gross produce, and buying, in exchange, the 
manufactures they stand in need of. There will. soon remain, in 
Italy, only artificers and retail dealers... Agriculture is becoming 
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their only manufacture, and will almost alone contribute to keep 
up the public wealth of Italy.’ 


Those among our countrymen, who still persist in an admir« 
ation of small farms, would have been delighted in perform. 
ing a tour in Tuscany with M. de C.: since, instead of 50 or 
60 acres, as in Lombardy, they would have found the occu- 
pancies in Tuscany averaging only from six or eight to ten 
acres. Here is little gn rass-land, the greatest part being 
under tillage; maize, wheat, and beans arc the principal 
crops, but a single pair of oxen are adequate to the ploughing » 
work on 10 or 12 of these diminutive tenures. The system 
of metairie has here an undisputed sway, and the consequence 
is that age after age passes without improving the humble 
circumstances of the peasantry. 

Maremma. — This name, derived from the Latin Mare, is 
applied to a very long tract, extending along the western 
shore of Italy from Pisa on the north tu Terracina on the 
south, a length of fully 200 English miles ; its breadth, 
varying from 20 to 30 or even 35 miles, is greatest in the 
Campagna di Roma. One of the most interesting parts of 
M. de C.’s beok is the description of this Campagna, a 
territory once studded with villages and towns, but now too 
unhealthy for the residence of any except persons imme- 
diately engaged in agriculture. It is divided into very large 
farms, a tre ict of nearly 2500 square miles containing hardly 
250 estates, and the lessees, or rather dealers in’ land, 
(Mercanté di tenuti,) not exceeding 80 in number. These 
Mercanti are men of capital, who live in Reme, where they 
keep their accounts and issue instructions to the fatfori or 
agents resiling on the estate. Tach property has a casale, 
or large unfurnished building resembling a chateau, and 
containing apartments for the upper servants, lofts for the 
corn and hay, and stables for the horses. All the retainers 
of the estate, whether shepherds or Jabourers, belong to the 
mountains, al leave their families there on coming roo work 
in the insalubrious plains. The overscers, in like manner, 
leave their families in Rome or the neighbouring cities; so 
that no care is bestowed on gardens or plantations in the 
Campagna, every thing being fetched from the adjacent 
towns: the only luxury. in this depopulated district is the 
command of horses for riding. 


‘ Neither a fattoré, a capo (overscer), or even a cattle driver, will 
ever think of going on foot. Always on horseback, the officers 
armed with muskets, and the shepherds with lances, they gallop over 
the plains, and there are always horses in the stables saddled and 


ready to go out. Every person on the farm has two assigned to. 
him. 
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him. Some of these horses are old servants, and are employed 
to serve as examples to the younger ones; but the greater part 
consists of the latter, which the keepers amuse themselves in 
training, and which are intended for sale when they are used to 
the bit and saddle. Those which are designed for draught are 
sold in their wild state. In Rome there are coachmen well skilled 
in breaking them.’— 

‘As we were on horseback, the fattore led us to the fields 
where the harvest had just begun. At a distance, on the sea- 
coast, I could distinguish large breadths of corn, of a deep yellow 
colour, which seemed to extend a great way on the undulations 
of the soil. At length the reapers appeared like an army ranged 
in order of battle, having their chiefs on horseback, with lances 
in their hands, in a firm attitude. We passed many carts, drawn 
by large oxen, and Jaden with bread, which was going to feed this 
army. Soon I saw before me a long line, composed of a host of 
harvest men, embracing, in its vast extent, an immense breadth of 
corn, which silently fell-under the edge of their numerous sickles. 
Twelve of these chiefs were on horseback behind these lines, 
watching and animating them. At our approach they all, at once, 
set up a loud shout; it made the air ring, and the whole soli- 
tude tremble. It was the salute of the workmen to the master. 

‘ The carts soon after stopped under some oaks, which Provi- 
dence had preserved, in the middle of the plain, to afford shade to 
the harvest men. A signal being given they quitted their work, 
and this long troop filed off before us; there were nearly as many 
women as men; they all came from the Abruzzes. They were 
bathed in sweat; the sun was intolerable; the men were good 
fixures, but the women were frightful; they had been some days 
from the mountains, and the foul air had begun to attack them. 
Two only had yet taken the fever, but they told me, from that 
time a great number would be seized every day, and that by the 
end of harvest, the troop would be reduced at least one-half. 
What then, I said, becomes of these unhappy creatures? The 
give them a morsel of bread and send them back. But whither 
do they go? They take the way to the mountains; some remain 
on the road, some die, but others arrive, suffering under misery 
and inanition, to come again the following year. 

‘ The repast of this day was a feast; to celebrate his arrival, 
the master had purchased at Genzano two cart loads of water me- 
Jons, to be distributed among the reapers, with the bread, which, 
in common, is their only food: the expressive looks of these mi- 
serable beings were fixed on these large melons, and I cannot 
describe the joy painted in them at the instant the large knives 
cut into the beautiful fruit, exposed its blood-red colour, and let 
out a sweet perfume and a cooling juice. 

‘ The reapers have three meals every day, by which their work 
is divided into two parts. They are allowed two hours in the 
middle of the day for sleep; there is no danger attending this, but 
when the dew and the night have cooled the earth, they still lie 
upon it, sleeping upon’ moist grass, in the midst of sulphureous 
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exhalations. They lose, they say, too much time, in going back 
to sleep under the shelter of the casale, sometimes at a great dis- 
tance in these large farms.’— 

‘ Further off some hundred wild cows seemed undetermined, 
on first seeing us, whether they should attack us or save them- 
selves by going to the wood; they determined on the latter, and 
the herd set off on all fours, preceded by the heifers, and followed 
unwillingly by the bulls, which galloped heavily behind the herd.— 

‘ These cows are not kept to give milk; the sale of calves, and 
that of their mothers when six or seven years old, produce their 
only profit upon them; but as their keep costs but little, this 
produce is not unimportant on the farm. The cows are estimated 
at forty livres a head. A hundred cows, with their followers, 
thus produce four thousand livres. There are many farms which 
have more than a thousand. 

‘ When we were near the wood we were shewn great numbers 
of pigs, some of which concealed themselves in the shade, and 
others fed in the plain. There were two thousand of these 
animals.’— 

‘ There were nearly four hundred horses on the farm, of which 
a hundred, at least, are trained and used by the keepers of the 
herds. The fest, of different ages, were wild, and used only in 
threshing corn.’ : 


In addition to these formidable numbers, there are on 
this property 4000 sheep, the chief part of which are sent in 
May to the mountains, and do not return to the Campagna 
till November. No attempt at improvement is made by the 
Mercanti di tenuti or their agents; the only change consists 
in the same persons becoming from time to time the lessees 
of additional estates, so that the whole territory is passing 
gradually into fewer hands. ‘The unfortunate depopulation 
of this fertile tract is attributed to various causes; first to the 
ravages of war ini the decline of the Roman empire; and next 
to the insalubrity produced by a diminution of population in a 
country in which, of all others, draining and cultivation are 
requisite to health. As the sickness does not prevail in 
winter, many persons are inclined to impute it chiefly to the 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, and to imprudent ex- 
posure on the part of the peasantry. Be this as it may, it 
does not seem owing (at least not in any great degree) to 
mis-government, since the healthy parts of the States of the 
Church exhibit a culture nearly as active and productive as 
that of Tuscany. Of the herdsmen, who quit the mountains 
of Abruzzo to settle here, many lose their health, and some 
even their lives: a part, however, become accustomed to 
the Mal-aria, and remain regularly on the lands; receiving 
for their services not wages, but their provisions, and the 
privilege of pasturing their little flocks with those: of the 
lessee. The objects of their care are very various: corn is 
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cultivated in the most favourable situations; the woods are 
stocked with swine, and the marshes with buffaloes. — The 
estate described by M. de Chateauvieux in the preceding ex- 
tract contains about 12,000 English acrés, and is rented for 
nearly soool. sterling. ‘The regular expences are not heavy, 
but occasional losses occur from mortality among the .cattle : 
still the average profit is high, being (p. 162.) from .1000l. 
to 2000l. a-year. This is a large sum to be extracted from a 
country which, to the eye, seems little better than :a wilder- 
ness: but every department of the property is on a great 
scale, and the management of the whole is simple and 
economical. 

This account of the agriculture of the Roman territory is 
followed (pp. 162, 163.) by some remarks on a less accept- 
able theme, — the banditti who infest it. To extirpate them 
would appear to be an almost hopeless undertaking, as they 
are not mere companies of robbers without ® house or 
home,” but a part of the resident population of the Sabine 
and Abruzzo mountains; who scour the country in disguise, 
prepare a sudden attack from a retired spot, and disappear 
on the advance of the police: they are in fact no others than 
villagers, or cottagers, who employ a part of the year in 
labour, and are ready at the command of a leader either to 
take the field or to disperse. : 

South of Italy. — M. de C. makes it a rule to avoid en- 
larging on topics discussed by former travellers, and, when at 
Naples, forsakes the gaieties of the capital to wander in the 
neighbouring country, and to luxuriate among the beauties of 
nature. In one of these excursions, he left the city at break 
of day, arrived at the long subterraneous passage called the 
Grotto of Pausilippo, emerged from this gloomy avenue, and 
proceeded to Puzzoli, a town composed of little else than 
huts and ruins. Next day, he visited the grotto of the Sibyl, 
but saw little of the magnitude or horror conveyed in the 
description of Virgil; finding only a subterranean gallery cut 
out of the solid rock, and having on its side several passages 
through which the traveller enters’ into chambers still deco- 
rated with elegant sculpture. The next object of his attention 
was the remains of Baia or Baiea. 


‘ The appearance of these places so boasted of by the ancients 
surprizes, at this time, by the disproportion of their extent, tothe 
distinction they obtained in the prosperous days of Rome. In 
reading the history of that period, one would suppose that the 
shores of Baiea must have included a vast territory, to have been 
the residence of all those Romans who had such pleasure in pass- 
ing their time there. But in going over these ruins, we are 
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astonished how little space the ancients allotted to the comfort of 
their habitations ; they lived almost, constantly, in the open air, or 
in their gardens, but even these gardens were only parterres, de- 
corated with great care, and remarkably confined. The entire 
space formerly occupied by the whole country of Baiea, might be 
included in a moderate sized park of England or France. 

‘ Our imagination is so accustomed to consider every thing be- 
longing to the Romans as something colossal, that it remains con- 
founded at the diminutiveness, not to say meanness, of the vestiges 
which time has left of them: we must have seen them to believe 
it, such is our incredulity. The genius of the Romans is not dis- 
played in their civil and religious buildings, they are symmetrically 
designed and finished with great art; but magnificence is seen 
only in their aqueducts and amphitheatres. 

‘ The Romans had so little taste for the gigantic in architecture, 
that all the temples of ancient Rome do not equal, in mass, the 
single church of St. Peter. The Appian way was only nine feet 
wide ; it was in the decoration, and not in the size of their houses, 
that the ancients displayed their vanity.’ 


Our readers have lately seen the observations of a traveller 
on the excavations of Pompeia, as far as they were carried 
in 1797 *: but M. de Chateauvieux’s visit was much mote 
recent, and contains some very interesting particulars. 


‘ I took the road to Portici, and I did not stop until I arrived 
at Pompeia, where I spent the remainder of the day. — Within 
the last four years, the digging has been much extended. They 
have discovered an entire new quarter, the buildings in which 
being much ornamented, indicate the residence of richer proprie- 
tors than those of the houses previously discovered. They have 
found a second gate of the city. With a few ‘years more labour, 
Pompeia will rise completely from the tomb, in which it has been 
buried so many ages. 

* There are no ruins in Italy, nor, probably, in the world, which 
excite so much interest as those of Pompeia, for there is nothing 
conjectural in what we see there: the imagination has nothing to 
fill up, and nothing to suppose. Every thing remains there as the 
Romans left it; every thing indicates their habits. We live with 
them, we use their furniture, we eat at their tables, we view their 
drawings, we read their manuscripts. ‘The time which has lapsed 
since the day when Pliny met his death there, seems to be lost, 
and it might have been yesterday. 

‘ I remained a long while looking at the workmen, who were 
digging. They had just gotten into the inside of a house, and 

“every stroke of the spade made a discovery. — They discovered a 
wall; it was painted in fresco, beautiful arabesques gradually ap- 
peared. May not these medallions explain some of the secrets of 
antiquity? But our expectation, in this instance, was disap- 
pointed ; they represented only bacchants and cupids. 





* See the notice of M. de Castellan’s letters in our last 
Appendix. 
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‘The work went on; in emptying a room of the ashes with 
which it was filled, we came to the lower part of it, and the pre- 
cautions were increased, as they expected to find furniture and 
some valuable articles. The trowel touched a hard and resisting 
body. ‘The workman removed the ashes very slowly, and he per- 
ceived a bronze ornament. Beautiful carved leaves rose from the 
ground ; they adhered to branches, having fruit upon them, which 
were oranges. The stem of the tree rested in a vase of the same 
metal; it served as a pedestal: this bronze, of an elegant form, 
was only a candelabra, in the fruit of which were inserted sockets, 
which diffused around the light of twenty lamps. Art has pro- 
duced nothing more natural, or more graceful, than this candela- 
bra, whose re-appearance I witnessed after two thousand years, as 
clean and as polished as when it first came out of the hands of 
the workmen. 

‘ On the side of this bronze, and on the same pedestal, was a 
bust of Marius; I was gratified at being present at discoveries of 
s0 much interest; but night put a stop to the work; the worke 
men, as well as the antiquarians, went away, and I followed them 
with regret.’ 


It would be easy to gratify our readers by farther quotations, 
but we are admonished by our limits that it is time to bring 
our report to a close. The fantastic notions, to which we 
alluded as occasionally characteristic of M. deC., are exemplified 
In various passages, such as (pp. 131. 133.) his apostrophe to 
the Valley of Albano; and in his giving to the mode of 
culture practised along the south declivity of the Appennines 
the name of Canaaneenne, as if the practice of supporting 
the sloping soil by mounds of stone or earth were not as 
applicable to Savoy as to the Holy Land. The translation 
comes from the pen of Dr. Rigby, a Norwich physician now 
descending into the vale of years, and known to the world 
by a number of publications partly medical, partly economical, 
the last of which (noticed in our Journal for March 1814) 
related to the management of work-houses. Much as we 
respect the benevolent views of Dr. R., we cannot pay him 
auy high encomium as a translator: he expatiates in his 
preface very unnecessarily on the value of agriculture, but 
makes no attempts (as we might have expected from a writer 
of his experience) to correct the deficient method of the 
original. This, it may be said, is seldom done by any 
translator: but a similar apology can scarcely be urged with 
regard to a slavishly literal and in some measure incorrect 
mode of rendering French phrases; such as p. 143. se sauver, 
‘save themselves ;’ p. 293., ‘had the good feeling to divide,’ 
instead of had the good sense to divide; p. 272. ‘a@ good 
pasture,’ for good pasture; p. 329., ‘ manumised’ for mahu- 
mitted, &c. 
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Arr. III. Facts and Observations respecting Canada, and the 
United States of America: affording a comparative View of the 
Inducements to Emigration presented in those Countries. To 
which is added, an Appendix of practical Instructions to 
Emigrant Settlers in the British Colonies. By Charles 
F. Grece, Member of the Montreal and Quebec Agricultural 
Societies ; and Author of Essays on Husbandry, addressed to 


the Canadian Farmers. 8vo. pp. 172. 7s. Boards. Harding. 
1819. 


T= object of the present volume is explained in the title; 
and in the preface Mr. Grece informs us that he has re- 
sided sixteen years in Canada, partly in a trackless forest, 
and partly in a cleared and populous district of the country: de- 
dicating a great portion of his time to experimental agriculture, 
with the view of improving the erroneous practice of the 
Canadian farmers. From experience thus obtained, he con- 
siders himself ‘ enabled to give a circumstantial and detailed 
account of the various agricultural productions of the 
Canadian provinces, as well as the expences attending an 
establishment either on cleared land or in the forests.’ 

As Mr. G. distinctly avows his wish to direct the tide of 
emigration from Great Britain and Ireland: to Canada, in 
preference to the United States of America, it may perhaps 
be right to exercise some degree of caution in admitting the 
comparative estimates between the two countries; particularly 
since he has not had the same opportunities of experience 
respecting the United States. T’rom a perusal of his work, 
we are inclined to believe that the statements respecting 
Canada are impartial and correct: but, at the same time, we 
think, the author is rather disposed to depreciate the natural 
or local advantages enjoyed by the agriculturists, both in the 
eastern and the western states of America. Having detailed 
the great expence and difficulty of emigrating with a family 
to the western territory, Mr. G. proceeds: 


¢ It has already been shown, that the distance, and consequent 
expense of transport, are not to be compared. Let us now take 
a view of the respective climates of the two countries, If Canada 
is ‘too cold, the Illinois is too hot; but I contend, that neither 
the Lower nor the Upper Province can, with propriety, _ be 
deemed countries too cold for British constitutions. Much has 
been said of the cold atmosphere of these parts; but if the 
longevity and generally healthful state of the inhabitants may be 
allowed to furnish any criterion of the salubrity, or otherwise, 
of the climate, the Canadas are second to no part of this vast 

continent. = 
‘ Near Quebec, it must be confessed, the air is rigorous; but 
proceeding towards Upper Canada, the climate may be deno- 
minated 
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minated European, similar to that of the provinces on the’ Rhine. 
With respect, however, even to Quebec, it is no mean argument 
for its general salubrity, that the mother-country has adopted it 
for the seat of government; which, most assuredly, would not 
have been the case, had the winters been as severe as some in- 
terested writers have asserted. The grape-vine grows wild in 
both provinces, and always comes to maturity, a circumstance 
which does not occur in very rigorous climates: indeed, both the 
Canadas abound with trees, shrubs, plants, herbs, and beautiful 
foliage, common to climates which are never deemed other- 
wise than temperate. Melons come to maturity in the open 
gardens. 

‘ With respect to the Illinois territory, it may be observed, 
that the climate cannot possibly be either so healthful to an 
European constitution, or so generally favourable to cultivation. 
Mr. Birkbeck appears to have laboured as much to withhold, as 
to convey information; and that not only with respect to the 
difficulties he had to encounter in travelling to the place he fixed 
upon, but also with respect to the place itself. He has not told 
us, that the climate of the Wabash country is such as to prevent 
the most laborious parts of agricultural employments from being 
performed by Europeans, on account of its heat: he has not told 
us that the system of slavery must be adopted there, if cultivation 
be to be carried on to any great extent. There is something very 
disingenuous in all this, Mr. Birkbeck must have known very 
well, that the labour of ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, sowing, 
reaping, housing, &c. could not be well performed by those 
who have been accustomed to the air and climate of Great 
Britain. 

‘ How great has been the astonishment of many to find, that 
this same English Prazrie is indebted to the sweat, the toil, the 
groans, the heart-breaking pangs of slavery! Indeed, there is 
good reason to believe, that the western territory will for ever 
be subject to that species of labour; the heat of the climate 
being too great for white men’s constitutions. In the months of 
July and August the heat is absolutely intolerable. 

‘ Not so with respect to the Canadas. During the summer 
months, there are times when the heat is considerable ; but it is 
at no time what can be fairly called scorching. ‘The rapid 
progress of vegetation, during those months, is almost beyond 
credibility.’ 

After a geographical description of the two Canadas, the 
author observes that the St. Lawrence affords an easy com- 
munication with the Atlantic ocean; an advantage which the 
Ohio states cannot possibly obtain. He then proceeds to 


manifest the political and other benefits offered to the Cana- 
dian settler. 


‘ By the treaty with England, at the conquest in 1759-60, it 
was stipulated, that the people should retain their own laws, ane 
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have the entire freedom of their religious institutions guaranteed to 
them. It is this circumstance that has induced Mr. Sansom and 
others to denominate Lower Canada a French province ; and this 
he has done from no other apparent motive than to induce a belief 
in English emigrants, that by removing to that province, they are 
removing to the company of entire strangers; than which nothing 
can be more untrue. Both the Canadas possess a constitution 
similar to that of England; differing, of course, in those points 
which their situation and peculiar circumstances require. The 
Canadas are wholly unincumbered by debt; and their civil and 
religious institutions are not inferior, according to their extent, 
to those of the mother-country. The Protestants pay no tythes; 
and the Catholics but very few, which are paid to their own clergy. 
Direct taxation is hardly felt, being confined to importations: dry 
goods paying 24 per cent. ; rum from 8d. to 1s. per gallon ; brandy, 
gin, and wines, being productions of foreign states, pay higher 
duties; so that, as it has been justly observed, * any man with a 
moderate sum of money has it in his power to acquire a hand- 
some competency.” 

* Upper Canada, it is true. may with greater propriety be 
termed English; the English language being generally spoken 
here, which is not the case in the Lower Province. It has been 
frequently styled the Garden of North America; but both the 
Ee as to soil, scenery, commerce, trade, and government, 
lave a great affinity to each other. The principal towns in the 
Upper Province are Kingston, York, Newark, and Amhurstburgh. 
York is the capital: it is seated on the Lake Ontario. 

© It should not, however, be concealed, that no part of America 
offers an asylum for indolence. Every where it requires much 
active industry, much patient perseverance, to form an establish- 
ment, particularly in agricultural pursuits, on lands hitherto ina 
state of nature. With these prerequisites, and a capital of from 
4col. to 1000l., few people in Canada will fail of their object, who 
have emigrated for the purpose of employing their talents, and their 
capital, in the acquirement of a decent independence. The fine 
gentleman and delicate lady I would advise, by all means, to re- 
main in England, or some other part of Europe.’ 


We are farther informed that the generosity of government 
is frequently extended to settlers in a very great degree ; and 
that ‘they have been known to give as much as 100 acres 
of good Jand on condition of the occupier’s building a house 
and clearing at least six acres, with an actual residence of 
three years prior to being put in possession of the freehold 
for ever.’ 

The quantity of land in Canada, in a state of forest, is 
capable of containing and supporting some millions of in- 
habitants; its quality being equal, if not superior, to any In 
the eastern states, and its price far below that of the western 
territory. Some lands are held by a tenure similar to Eng- 


lish copyholds, subject to an annual rent of one bushel _ : 
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half of wheat for every hundred acres: but a great part of the 
land is freehold. 

The same feudal customs that prevail in some parts of 
England are existing in Canada. On the alienation of 
lands, eight per cent. is paid to the lord of the manor; and 
the tenants are compelled to go to the lord’s mill to grind the 

rain for their own consumption, paying a toll of one-four- 
teenth of the grain that is ground. ‘The Roman Catholics pay 
tythes to their own clergy on grain and pulse of one-twenty- 
sixth. No land-tax or assessed taxes are exacted from the 
farmers of the Lower Province. [Freehold land is held by 
the same tenure as in England. 


‘ Farms of too acres, with a small log-house, and a barn, 
thirty acres of the land being previously prepared for culti- 
vation, may be bought for from 15ol. to 2001. In the townships, 
which are very extensive, and in many parts not more than fifty or 
eighty miles from the city of Montreal, the great emporium of the 
Canadas, farms may be bought on the above terms. 

‘ Land in a state of nature may be bought for from ten shil- 
lings to two pounds per acre, at a credit of trom five to ten years, 
paying six per cent. interest tothe owner. This land, to be cleared, 
and made fit for sowing, will cost about three or four pounds per 
acre more, in the Lower Province; in the Upper Province, about 
six pounds per acre: labour not being so plentiful there. 

¢ There are, at present, many opportunities of getting farms, at 
no great distance from Montreal, where is received the produce of 
the most remote settlements of Upper Canada, as well as.that of 
the rich and fertile district of which it bears the name. Nor is 
there, at this time, any difficulty in obtaining farms in the district 
of the Three Rivers, or of that of Quebec; but as the district of 
Montreal possesses a more congenial climate, lying in a more 
southerly direction, lL would, by all means, recommend emigration 
to those parts. 

¢ In Upper Canada, plenty of land may be had at from two to 
four dollars per acre, in a state of nature, and, with some clearing, 
for a moderate consideration.’ 


Mr.G. then takes a view of the average expence attending 
cultivation. The usual price of labour on farms is fron 
is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per day, with board; by the year is]. to 24l. 
for men-servants, and from 61. to 121. for women of all work. 
He has furnished a table of the expences of entering on a 
farm of 100 acres, each being four-fifths of an Englich 
statute acre; which estimate comprizes agricultural implements 
of all kinds, with stock, sceds, servants’ wages, and provisic ns 
for the family. The total amount is 485]. 4s. 7d.. of which 
124]. must be ailowed for provisions; 1o4l. for wages; 35]. 


for seeds; stock 139l.; and the remainder for carts, &c. 
The 
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The calculations are made for entering on the farm in May, 
when the stock may be expected to go abroad: but, if the 
entry were to take place in November, an allowance must be 
added for the subsistence of stock. The food for the servants 
for one year is included, but not the expence of furniture for 
the house and the maintenance of the master and his family, 
which depend on the style in which he may wish to live. The 


different kinds of grain and grasses are next enumerated, 


and the quantity of seed required for every arpent or-acre is 
stated, from which the following results are deduced : 


‘ As a summary of these facts, we may observe, that the returns 
of crops are as follow: wheat from 2 5 to 30 bushels ; buck wheat, 
from 15 to 20; rye, 15 to 25; barley, 15 to 30; oats, 32 to 40; 
Indian corn, from 30 to 50; horse-beans, from 25 to 35 ; potatoes, 
from 250 to 400 ; carrots and parsnips, from 700 to goo; turnips, 
from 300 to 700 bushels ; cabbages, from 18 to 25 tons per acre; 
and hay, from 14 to 2} tons per acre. 

‘ It is evident, therefore, that the earth, when well managed, is 
very productive; and the climate, during the summer months, 
being very warm, the rapid advance of vegetation is almost incre- 
dible. I have sown wheat on the 11th of May, harvested it in 
the month of August following, the produce weighing 65 lbs. per 
minot ‘ 

. here are many facilities of improving the land, natural to the 
country. Lime-stone is abundant, and various other kinds of 
manure are easily to be obtained. 

‘ As soon as the snow is off the ground in the spring, and it is 
dry enough to harrow, the following seeds are committed to the 
earth: wheat, horse-beans, pease, barley, carrots, and parsnips. 
The general practice of the farmers is to prepare the soil in au- 
tumn; but the season for agricultural pursuits somewhat varies : 
at Quebec, the season is six months; at Montreal, seven. Al- 
though the season appears short, and the cold intense, the winters 
are more. pleasant and salubrious than those of England, be- 
cause more uniform, aud the air more clear and dry. In Canada, 
the farmer is never at a loss, from any apprehension of the fickle- 
ness of the weather, what kind of labour he should next pursue. 
Hence, there is but little occasion for the barometer in farm 
houses, s0 common in England.’ 


Very particular and ample directions are given to persons 

desirous of emigrating into Upper Canada. 
- In the latter part of the volume, we have what we consider 
as a valuable agricultural report of the state of the crops and 
climate in the district of Montreal, taken in each month dur- 
ing the years 1816, 1817; and 1818. ‘These reports, which 
were originally published in the Montreal Herald, serve to 
‘give the practical farmer a more correct idea of the state of 
‘agriculture in that district, than could possibly have been 
obtained 
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obtained by any other mode of description: but they do not 
admit of abridgment. It will ‘be seen that a period of six 
months, viz. from the end of October to nearly the beginning 
of May, is an entire blank in Canadian agriculture, all oper- 
ations being suspended by the intense and continued frost. 
A table of annual exports and imports at the port of Quebec 
is also annexed to this volume. 

We cannot too strongly recommend the present work to 
the notice of all persons who have any intention of emigrating 
to Canada, or who may wish to obtain correct information 
respecting the agriculture and natural resources of this part 
of the British dominions. ‘The following observations, with 
which we shall conclude, are applicable to the United States 
as well as to Canada: 


¢ Many persons who go out from England find themselves dis- 
appointed from a want of previous adequate investigation of the 
difficulties they must naturally encounter in such dn undertaking ; 
and they increase those difficulties greatly by not making an early 
decision, but hesitating and halting, till delay has consumed a 
great part of that property which was requisite to their comfort- 
able establishment on their arrival. -Others are disheartened at 
the commencement of their new undertaking, because they have 
not made themselves previously acquainted with the business which 
they are to subsist by, on their arrival on these shores. Persons 
should not emigrate to America for the purpose of learning how 
to become farmers, unless they can, in the very first instance, com- 
mand a sufficient capital to maintain them, and those whom they 
may find it necessary to call to their aid, till they have acquired 
that knowledge, and realized the substantial fruits of it. This 
must necessarily be a work of considerable time.’ 


At the present moment, from the stoppage of several banks 
in the United States, and the great reduction of the circulat- 
ing medium, the farmers are suffering severely, and are unable 
to employ the numerous hands which have recently arrived 
from this country: who, we are informed on the best autho- 
rity, are offering their services for food. This circumstance 
must, however, be favourable to the remote western settle- 
ments; in which the want of labourers is felt as the greatest 
obstacle to rapid improvement. 





ArT. IV. The Works of Charles Lamb.. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 
12s. Boards. Ollier. 1818. 


\ E must admit that this is an entertaining little miscel- 

lany. The prose-part of the work, indeed, ‘we mean 
the professed prose-part) is much superior to the poetry: but, 
altogether, 
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altogether, the collection offers much that reflects credit on 
the feeling, the ability, and the knowlege of the author. 

Mr. Lamb is known to be a sort of ex-member of the 
Lake School. We, however, consider him as a very honours 
able member of that whimsical society; which, in a few 
words, may be characterized as embracing a little knot of 
writers, who, by means of certain peculiarities of style, have 
contrived to fidget themselves, and to get fidgetted, into a 
moderate degree of notoriety. ‘These peculiarities, in their 
progress, have called forth some powerful ridicule, in which 
they are embalmed: but, if they were summed up seriously, 
they might be said to consist chiefly in the revival of known 
truths, a i little a: the most arrogant air of novelty, 
and in the perversiof “and inisapplication of acknowleged 
principles of composition, At the bottom of all their excen- 
tricities, lies an extravagant, almost a fanatical, admiration 
of Shakspeare, and of the play-writers about his period. 
To hear one of this school speak of the merits of our old 
dramatists (we beg to exclude Shakspeare from what follows), 
a person unacquainted with their works would imagine them 
to be as faultless in taste as they are confessedly powerful in 
genius; he would even be led to under-rate, most dangerously, 
the general viciousness of their moral exhibitions, as well as 
the vile confusion of metaphors and figures of all kinds that 
debase their poetical characters. It is gross prejudice, indeed, 
to confound the strong and sometimes revolting subjects of 
the tragic muse of Athens, with the minuteness of detail, and 
the glow of iniquity, in which the atrocious incidents of some 
of the ruder London dramas are presented to the audience. 
To say nothing of the false religion of the Grecks, which, join- 
ing their heroes on to their demigods byan almost imperceptible 
link, and even attributing to their gods the actions of both 
these inferior classes of “beings, threw a veil of veneration 
over subjects which excite horror in us;—to omit this defence 
at present, let us only observe the different manner in which 
such subjects are treated by the Grecian and the English Mel- 
pomene. “ Crimine ab uno disce omnes.” Let us contrast 
the incestuous love of Ford with the agonizing guilt of 
Sophocles. ‘This is enough: but the contrast might “be pur- 
sued through many disgraceful ramifications, and the pos- 
sessors of a purer creed distinetly proved to have possessed 
also impurer morals; that is, to have suffered their licen- 
tious and barbarous taste so to blind their judgment, and so to 
corrupt their moral sense, as to exhibit things which a civil- 
ized and a Christian theatre ought to have blushed to a, . 
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A much milder Censure, and a censure applicable to come 
paratively few parts of his wonderful efforts, attaches to Shak- 
speare. His indecencies, too, are mostly, if not entirely, of 
the comic kind; and from his works, therefore, large col- 
lections of most innocent and exalted passages may be made: 
while entire plays may be acted without any but an inspiring 
and a noble effect on the spectator. Still, when we are speak- 
ing as critics of composition, are we to be so carried away by 
the blind admiration. and by the tame and slavish imitation, 
with which some writers of the day (and among others the 
writers of the absurd school in question) have loaded and 
dishonoured Shakspeare, as to be insensible to his numerous 
faults of style? Are we to suffer the present generation of 
young Englishmen to grow up, imagining that all perfection 
was centered in the theatre at the Bank-side? Is our ijan- 
guage, is our poetry altogether, to be considered as having 
attained its purest polish, and its most accomplished vigour, 
in the days of Elizabeth and James? Are we to mistake the 
early shoots and budding energy of the oak, for its full luxu- 
riance of leaf? Nay, are we to forget, in the magnificent 
strength of its trunk, the branches that were permitted to 
grow too low about it, and which prevented its farther straight 
elevation to the skies? In a word, are we, with some half- 
witted and hall-iaformed admirers of antiquity, to draw so 
broad a line cf superiority for the Tudor and the Stuart 
dynasty of genius, when compared to that fresh literary race 
who have ruled us since the Revolution, that in the blaze of 
Shakspeare and his satellites every subsequent poct is to be 
buried and lost; and we of the 19th century are to be sent 
back to the first improvers of our rude native tongue, for 
models of style and for subjects of imitation ? 

We could, it is obvious, dilate to much extent on this 
theme, which would afford ample materials for a volume of 
comparative criticism: and such a volume, well-exccuted, 
would be very useful at present. Sum cuique should be the 
principle of it; and then we should no lenger see the merits 
of Dryden *, as the reformer of our versification, so ungrate- 
fully forgotten by Englishmen; we should no longer hear 
the pertness of ignorance assailing the impregnable reputation 
of Pope; Gray and Goldsmith (and many other tuneful 
worthies) would resume that ful portion of honour among 
the community of readers, which would positively preclude 





-— 


* Of the plays of this great poet, it is impossible to speak 
without pain. ‘They (the tragedies, we mean,) can be considered 
only as store-houses of detached beauties. | 
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their presént injudicious toleration of scribblers, who are the 
exact antipodes (in every particular of the poetic character) 
to the great names in question. Then, also, the cant of 
modern philology would fade away before the clear and 
steady light of Addison, of Johnson, and of those who follow 
in their Bottutable path. 

Mr. Lamb edited a selection of specimens from the earl 
play writers*; from which he has now republished brief 
notices in the present volumes, relating to the poetical 
characters of the authors. We were pleased in general with 
that work, though with some limitations of opinion; and 
we shall not here enter into an examination of his over- 
charged estimate of the merits of those writers, though we 
feel it necessary to say something in reply to his essay on 
Shakspeare. An ingenious spirit pervades this essay: but 
it is, we think, fundamentally wrong in several of its prin- 
cipal assumptions. The first supposition to which we object 
is this; that, even zm the closet, more than a very small 
number of readers can appreciate the more abstracted, the 
more essentially poctical, beauties of Shakspeare. This re- 
fined pleasure we consider to be necessarily limited to a very 
few;— to readers whose habits of mental analysis enable 
them to detect the secret operations of a poetical mind, in 
the very exercise and enjoyment of its peculiar powers; — 
and to readers whose highly gifted natural imagination sup- 
plies the want of art, and supersedes all study; who, in a 
word, are placed by the partial hand of nature nearly on a 
level with the poet himself. For the consolation of the mul- 
titude, these beauties are rave ; though another of Mr. Lamb’s 
erroneous assumptions is that they are freguent. We contend, 
on the contrary, that the pervading excellences of Shakspeare 
are obvious and popular, and are all the more meritorious in 
consequence. - He was the Orpheus of exoteric poetry; and 
(unlike Milton, and some few other English poets,) be ad- 
dresses himself not only to the general passions and actions, 
but to the general understandings and fancies of mankind. 
No doubt, as he was a dramatic writer, and well acquainted 
with the stage and all its existing mechanism, he adapted his 
efforts to representation, and leit much to be explained and 
pointed by the eye and gesture of the actor. All this, with 
the exception of the few refinements in question, which caz 
only be perceived, perhaps, in the closet, was so explained 
and so pointed by Garrick, as our fathers assure us; and 
their report is confirmed by our own testimony to the like 
success in Mr. Kemble. 
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* See M.R. Vol. lviii. N.S. p. 340. 
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We have thus anticipated our difference with Mr. Lamb 
on another point; namely, his assertion, that the greater 
portion of the merit of Shakspeare cannot be exhibited in 
representation. We think that it can; and it will require 
very different reasonings from those which this essay contains 
to shake our opinions, —we should rather say, our recole 
lections, —on this subject. There is, however, one living test 
to which we would appeal, in this argument with Mr. Lamb. 

If that gentleman ever enjoyed the high gratification of 
Wiie Mrs. Siddons read in private, he would, surely, at 
| the moment, be ready to allow that nothing was wanting to 
the full sense, or to the full poetry, of Shakspeare. We 
can imagine him here ready to answer, ‘ Yes: but this 
resembles the closet, rather than the stage:” — to which we 
~ 1° reply, By no means ; for all our early notions of dramatic ex- 
cellence, whether in author or actor, (as imbibed by seeing 
this unrivalled representative of Shakspeare perform his best 
characters,) are revived, and revived with every accompani- 
ment of recollection, by the undiminished spirit, and, if % 
possible, the improved taste, which rendergd@ the gratification 
in question so perfect, for the favoured auditors who were arlf 
admitted to share it. 

To a few more observations we feel it necessary to advert, 
in Mr. Lamb’s essay. 

First, we would ask him whether he does not occasionally 
confound the quaint way (of which all the writers at this 
period more or less partook) that Shakspeare had of investing 
some notions, which are obvious enough, with originality of 
thought, — with what Mr. L. would call * poetry ?” Secondly, 
whether he has accurately examined the constituent phrases of 
some sentences in this great author, which he has been in the 
habit of admiring as flights of fancy ; or whether he has well 
considered the adaptation of some of his most admired 
metaphors to the place in which they stand? Whether, we 
mean, that was the sort of imagination, and still more the 
sort of feeling, which were required at the moment ? 

In conclusion, we have to remark that we entirely agree with 
Mr. Lamb in his censure of the unauthorized and sometimes 
even vulgar interpolations of Shakspeare; that we condemn 
the vile admixtures of Cibber as much as he can; and that 
we have witnessed the shame of Dryden revived and per- 
petuated in the miserable additions to the Tempest, with a 
regret quite equal to his own. * 




















* It is scarcely necessary to say that the lines on Garrick’s 
monument offend us almost as much as they offend Mr. Lamb; and 
yet it is clear that Garrick extended the fame of Shakspeare. 

Rev. Nov. 1819, S We 
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We will finish our account of the prose-part of Mr. 
Lamb’s publication, before we come to the poetry. This is 
reversing the order of the volumes in print, but it is making 
a due distinction between their deserts. 

Some extracts from Fuller, and a few remarks on them; a 
successful vindication of Hogarth, from the charge of being 
merely a humorous painter, and of a low order *; a ludicrous 
panegyric on George Wither, falsified by the quotations 
from this moderate and forgotten person; and some essays, 
originally published in a periodical work called * The Re- 
flector,” in which Mr. Lamb shews a great portion of cartca- 
ture humour: all these miscellaneous articles are succeeded 
by ‘ Mr. H., a Farce,’ and, in our judgment, a very laugh- 
able one, though it did not succeed on the stage. Thus 
closes the second volume. 

The first volume contains gentler matter: viz. A small 
collection of Poems; the Tragedy of John Woodvil; the 
Tale of Rosamund Gray; and Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital. Of the Poems, we can only say in general that, 
like other longer collections, in them sunt mala ; sunt quedam 
mediocria : we cannot add, sunt bona plura. ‘ Repetition” 
has been often called ‘ the soul” of poetry; and so it is with 
Mr. Lamb. At least, it occupies much of the lody of his 
works. 


‘ Smiling river, smiling river.’ 


In thy channel, in thy channel.’ 
‘ Ever whitening, ever whitening.’ 


‘ As if senseless, as if senseless.’ 


All, all, are gone, the old familiar faces.” 
‘ High-born Helen.’ 
. © High-born Helen,’ &c. &c. 


We are told by the author that the verses, of which the 
titles are printed in italics, are the composition of a female 
relative; and we hold these sacred. They display, certainly, 
very considerable talent. My. L. himself must excuse us 
when we tell him that the lines (not ztalically intitled) * On 
the celebrated Picture, by Leonardo Da Vinci, called the 


—— 





* We must, however, here also observe that Mr. L. shews a 
want of discrimination that is common, we think, to the writers of 
this school; as, for instance, his daring to compare the sorrow 
and the sadness which overspread Poussin’s ‘ Plague at Athens,” 
with the disgust excited by Hogarth’s “ Gin Lane.” 
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Virgin of the Rocks,’ are silly beyond any indulgence to 
silliness. They are, in a word, the fac-simile of many effusions 
of Mr. Wordsworth. 


¢ While young John runs to greet 
The greater infants’ feet, 
The mother standing by, with trembling passion 
Of devout admiration, 
Beholds the engaging mystic play, and 
Preity adoration,’ &c. &c. 


This is true methodistical poetry: this is that mixture of 
heaven and earth, which was never effected (no, not even by 
the Puritans !) until methodism appeared on the latter, with- 
out any commission from the former: this is the spirit which 
induced Mr. Wordsworth to describe Peter Bell’s conversion 
by a Methodist preacher in appropriate doggrel. 

‘ John Woodvil, a Tragedy,’ was published separately in 
the year 1802, and reviewed in our xlth vol. p. 442. 

‘ Rosamund Gray’ is a tale of great tenderness. We 
have here that most endearing, perhaps, of all dependent ties, 
the attachment of a young girl to an aged female relative; 
and their holy intercourse of affection is interrupted in 
the most heart-breaking manner. We shall say no more; 
lest we should spoil the pleasure of some reader, who may 
not yet have encountered this pathetic story. 

The volume concludes with ‘ Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital.’ Nothing can be more honourable to the author 
than this little essay; which contains exactly the feeling 
that a good and clever man would entertain, towards the 
well-managed school in which he was educated. We now say 
adieu to this author, with a mingled feeling of respect and 
regret. 





Art. V. Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux. Written by Himself. 
2 Vols. 12mo. tos. Boards. Sold by all Booksellers. 1819. 


T= description of active adventurers, whether in real life 

or in the regions of fiction, is always attractive: but 
that attraction is dangerous, from its tendency in the one 
case to leave false impressions on the mind, and in the other 
to excite an improper emulation in those whom such recitals 
principally amuse. When the author is the most prominent 
actor in his own tale, and places his scene amid the bustle of 
the world, he becomes a sort of hero or pattern in the eyes of his 
youthful reader; and the enthusiasm, with which he naturally 
speaks of his own pursuits, as naturally excites an inclination 
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and a preference for them, whether they be praiseworthy or 
vicious, and not unfrequently lays the foundation for their 
reader’s future worldly career. How many military or naval 
heroes have received their first impetus from reading of hair- 
breadth escapes ‘ in the imminent deadly breach,” and of the 
glorious dangers of our tars when thundering cannons 
rattle ;” and the lives of many artists will shew how their 
endeavours were first excited by the history of the labour 
and success of their predecessors. Tor these reasons, we 
strongly disapprove the present publication, containing the 
adventures of a convicted felon, transported for life to 
Botany Bay ; and we consider it as calculated to initiate the 
unformed mind into scenes the most depraved, and to excite 
the novice in guilt to a continuance in his lawless pursuit ; sug- 
gesting new arts of deception, and new modes of concealment. 

We shall not therefore assist in the dissemination of Vaux’s 
story by placing any extracts from it before our readers, nor 
shall we inquire into the probability or improbability of 
many of the adventures which he relates: but, as thieves are 
not forbidden * to tell the secrets of their prison-house,” we 
may find some points in the book which may be interesting to 
those who are engaged in the various inquiries relative to the 
state of prisons and of the hulks, and in the consideration 
of the transportation-laws. 

The House of Correction in Cold-Bath-Fields was the 
first gaol which Vaux inhabited; and his observations there 
too plainly prove that prisons, when not constructed with 
care, must become the nurseries of crime. 


‘In order to amuse my mind during this solitary week, I 
climbed up to the grated aperture over the door of my cell, and 
listened to the conversation of the neighbouring prisoners, who 
were also confined for re-examination; and from their discourse 
I acquired a more extensive knowlege of the various modes of 
fraud and robbery, which I now found were reduced to a regular 
system, than I should have done in seven years, had I con- 
tinued at large. I was indeed astonished at what I heard, and I 
clearly perceived that instead of expressing contrition for their 
offences, their only consideration was how to proceed with more 
safety, but increased vigour, in their future depredations. And 
here I was struck with the fallacious notions entertained by the 
projectors of this prison, which was reputed to be upon the plan 
of the benevolent and immortal Howard, who had recommended 
the confinement of offenders in separate cells, in order to prevent 
the effects of evil communication among persons who had not all 
attained an equal degree of depravity. This object, however, 
was not effected here, for being within hearing of each other, 
they could, by sitting up over the door of ‘each cell, con- 
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verse each with his opposite neighbour, and even form a line of 
communication, where the discourse became general, from one 
end of the gallery to the other. As a proof of what I have ad- 
vanced, I knew several of the prisoners then confined with me in 
this passage, who were at that time but striplings, and novices in 
villany, and who after several years’ continuance in their evil 
courses, at length became notorious offenders, and having nar- 
rowly escaped a shameful death, are now prisoners for life in this 
colony.’ 


He was afterward ordered to the New Prison, Clerkenwell ; 
where, by paying certain fees, he was allowed better accom- 
modation than that which was allotted to those miserable 
wretches who could not afford such an indulgence. We know 
not whether this practice be continued; if it be, we can- 
not but think that it ought to be absolutely prohibited. — 
The manner in which the time between commitment and trial 
is passed is thus described, and adds cogency to the above 
opinion : 


‘ It was about the middle of April when I was taken up, and 
this being what is termed long vacation, I had nearly seven weeks 
to lie in jail, before the sessions came on. This time I passed in 
the most agreeable manner I could, reading sometimes books and 
newspapers, at others, smoking, drinking, and conversing with 
my fellow-prisoners; having ail plenty of money, we formed a 
pretty respectable mess, and lived on the most sociable terms. 
Our society was increased by several new chums before the 
sessions, and as these persons were some degrees above the com- 
mon class of thieves, I found much satisfaction in their convers- 
ation. There were indeed among them some of the first 
characters upon the town, leading men in the various branches of 
prigging * they professed; both toby-gills +, buz-gloaks j, 
cracksmen §, &c., but from their good address and respectable 
appearance, nobody would suspect their real vocation. As for 
the unfortunate prisoners, who had no money to pay for indul- 
gence, they were confined in a large yard, called the commons 
side, where they were indeed exposed to “ variety of wretched- 
ness.” The part I inhabited was termed “ between gates,” being 
that space which is between the outer gate of the prison, and 
the gate leading to the common side. 

* My knowledge of life, as it is termed by the knavish part of 
mankind, and my acquaintance with family people ||, every day 
increased : but, as all who heard my case concurred with myself 
im opinion that I had no chance of escaping conviction, I did not 
form any intimacy, or devise any plans beyond the present mo- 





‘ * Thieving.’ ‘ + Highwaymen.’ 
‘ { Pick-pockets.’ ‘ § House-breakers.’ 
« || Persons living by fraud and depredation.’ 
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ment, concluding that I should, at least, be confined for two 
years, if not transported for seven,’ 


He was, however, acquitted on that occasion, but was soon 
afterward convicted of another offence, (as he asserts, by a 
conspiracy of two officers, for the sake of the reward,) and was 
then sentenced to seven years’ transportation. The follow- 
ing is the account of his introduction to the convict-ship ; 
to which, by favour, he was sent without serving, according 
to the usual custom, a part of his time on board the hulks. 


‘ Having entered the ship, we were all indiscriminately stripped, 
(acording to indispensable custom, ) and were saluted with several 
buckets of salt water, thrown over our heads by a boatswain’s 
mate. After undergoing this watery ordeal, we were compelled 
to put on a suit of slop-clothing: our own apparel, though good 
in kind, being thrown over-board. We were then double-ironed, 
and put between decks, where we selected such berths, for 
sleeping, &c., as each thought most eligibie.’ 


When he had served his full term within a fewmonths, he re- 
turned to England as clerk to Governor King, who had been 
just then superseded: but, resorting to his old practices, he 
was soon convicted of a capital offence, and received sentence 
of death, which was commuted to perpetual banishment. On 
this occasion, he spent a year on board the Retribution hulk 
at Woolwich, of which he gives the ensuing account: 


‘ I had now a new scene of misery to contemplate; and, of all 
the shocking scenes I had ever beheld, this was the most distress- 
ing. ‘There were confined in this floating dungeon nearly six 
hundred men, most of them double-ironed; and the reader may 
conceive the horrible effects arising from the continual rattling of 
chains, the filth and vermin naturally produced by such a crowd 
of miserable inhabitants, the oaths and execrations constantly 
heard among them; and above all, from the shocking necessity of 
associating and communicating more or less with so depraved a 
set of beings. On arriving on board, we were all immediately 
stripped, and washed in large tubs of water, then, after putting on 
each a suit of coarse slop-clothing, we were ironed, art sent be- 
low, our own clothes being taken from us, and detained till we 
could sell or otherwise dispose of them, as no person is exempted 
from the obligation to wear the ship-dress. On descending the 
hatch-way, no conception can be formed of the scene which pre- 
sented itself. I shall not attempt to describe it ; but nothing short 
of a descent to the infernal regions can be at all worthy of a com- 
parison with it. I soon met with many of my old Botany Bay 
acquaintances, who were all eager to offer me their friendship and 
services, — that is, with a view to rob me of what little I had; for 
in this place there is no other motive or subject for ingenuity. 
All former friendships or connections are dissolved, and a man 
here will rob his best benefactor, or even mess-mate, of an article 
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worth one halfpenny. Every morning, at seven o'clock, all the 
convicts capable of work, or, in fact, all who are capable of get- 
ting into the boats, are taken ashore to the Warren, in which the 
royal arsenal and other public buildings are situated, and are 
there employed at various kinds of labour, some of them very 
fatiguing ; and while so employed, each gang of sixteen, or twenty 
men, is watched and directed by a fellow called a guard. ‘These 
guards are most commonly of the lowest class of human beings ; 
wretches devoid of all feeling; ignorant in the extreme, brutal by 
nature, and rendered tyrannical and cruel by the consciousness 
of the power they possess; no others, but such as I have de- 
scribed, would hold the situation, their wages being not more than 
a day-labourer would earn in London. They invariably carry a 
large and ponderous stick, with which, without the smallest pro- 
vocation, they will fell an unfortunate convict to the ground, and 
frequently repeat their blows long after the poor sufferer is insen- 
sible. At noon the working party return on board to dinner, and 
at one again go on shore, where they labour till near sun-set. On 
returning on board in the evening, all hands are mustered by a 
roll, and the whole being turned down below, the hatches are put 


‘over them, and secured for the night. As to the food, the stipu- 


lated ration is very scanty, but of even part of that they are de- 
frauded. Their provisions being supplied by contractors, and not 
by Government, are of the worst kind, such as would not be con- 
sidered eatable or wholesome elsewhere ; and both the weight and 
measure are always deficient. The allowance of bread is said to 
be about twenty ounces per day. Three days in the week they 
have about four ounces of cheese for dinner, and the other four 
days a pound of beef. The breakfast is invariably boiled barley, 
of the coarsest kind imaginable; and of this the pigs of the hulk 
come in for a third part, because it is so nauseous that nothing 
but downright hunger will enable a man to eat it. For supper, 
they have, on banyan days, burgoo, of as good a quality as the 
barley, and which is similarly disposed of; and on meat days, the 
water in which the beef was boiled, is thickened with barley, and 
forms a mess called “ Smiggins,”’ of a more detestable nature than 
either of the two former! The reader may conceive that I do not 
exaggerate, when I state, that among the convicts the common 
price of these several eatables, is, —for a day’s allowance of beef, 
one halfpenny ; — ditto, of cheese, one halfpenny ; —ditto, of bread, 
three-halfpence ; but the cheese is most commonly so bad, that 
they throw it away. It is manufactured, I believe, of skimmed 
milk for this particular contract. The beef generally consists of 
old bulls, or cows who have died of age or famine ; the least trace 
of fat is considered a phenomenon, and it is far inferior upon the 
whole to good horse-flesh. I once saw the prisoners throw the 
whole day’s supply overboard the moment it was hoisted out of the 
boat, and for this offence they were severely flogged. The friends 
of these unhappy persons are not allowed to come on board, but 
must remain alongside during their visit; the prisoners are, it is 
true, suffered to go into their boat, but a guard is placed within 
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hearing of their conversation, and if a friend or parent has come 
one hundred miles, theyare not allowed above ten minutes’ inter- 
view; so that instead of consolation, the visit only excites regret 
at the parties being so suddenly torn asunder. All letters, too, 
written by prisoners, must be delivered unsealed to the chief 
mate for his inspection, before they are sent ashore; and such as 
he thinks obnoxious, are of course suppressed. In like manner, 
all letters received from the post-office are opened and scrutinized. 

If I were to attempt a full description of the miseries endured 
in these ships, I could fill a volume; but I shall sum up all by 
stating, that besides robbery from each other, which is as common 
as cursing and swearing, I witnessed among the prisoners them- 
selves, during the twelvemonth I remained with them, one delibe- 
rate murder, for which the perpetrator was executed at Maidstone, 
and one suicide; and that unnatural crimes are openly com- 
mitted.”’ 


All this is truly disgusting; and the only consolatory re- 
flection is that the picture here given refers to the year 1810, 
and that these miserable receptacles of guilt are already much, 
and likely to be considerably more, improved. 

Few of the writer’s observations, either in this or his former 
visit to Botany Bay, are worthy of record: his narrative 
relating little more than his personal adventures, with no de- 
scription of the general duties of the convicts, and scarcely 
any remarks on the state of the colony. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Governor is possessed of almost absolute power, 
which in such astate is perhaps indispensable; and Vaux as- 
serts (what we hope is untrue) that, in the exercise of that 
power, the late Governor King inflicted flogging in order to 
extort confession; a system of torture to which we are glad 
to see that he acknowleges the present Governor (Macquarrie) 
does not resort. An usual mode of punishing delinquency in 
the colony is by sending the offender to hard labour, in mend- 
ing the roads, &e. 

We consider this publication as full enough to be danger- 
ous to the young, but too meagre to be very ser viceable to 
those who might have turned its details to an useful account. 
The dictionary of flash-language does not add much to its 
real value, though something to its curiosity. A perusa! of 
the whole brought back to our recollection, in some degree, 
the peculiar sort of instruction which, in our younger days, 
we derived from the Life of Jonathan Wild the Great, by 
Fielding: not that we mean to compare that dllustrious 
character with the minor /ero before us. 
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Ant. VI. Zschyli Tragedie que supersunt, deperditarum fabu- 
larum Fragmenta, et Scholia Greca, ex Editione Thome Stanleii : 
cum Versione Latina ab ipso emendata, et Commentario longé quam 
antea fuit auctiort,ex Manuscriptis ejus nunc demiim edito. Acce- 
dunt varie Lectiones et Note V.V. D.D. Critice ac Philologice : 
Quibus suas passim ‘nterteruit Samuel Butler, S.T.P. Regie 
Schole Salopiensis Archididascalus, Coll. Div. Joann. apud Can- 
tabr. nuper socius. Tom. VII, VIII. 8vo. 11. 6s. Boards. 
Evans. 

j E resume our long-interrupted task in the review of 

this extensive and learned publication; referring the 
reader to our former articles in the volumes cited below.* 

After so undesirable (although so unavoidable) a delay, we 

shall not now waste time in preliminary matter, but enter 7x 

medias res, non secus ac notas, in our very outset. 

The critical notes to the ‘ Perse’ come first under our 
examination, in due order.—Persa, v.35. Nott. Critt. p. 12. 
tom. vii. Inaleng note, suggested by the word ’Asyurioyevys, 
Dr. Butler has imparted some original and interesting gram- 
matical information. After having set Brunck right, in his 
notion of the contraction of the vowels so in this word, the 
Doctor proceeds to some more general remarks on instances 
of the crasis, both in Greek and Latin authors. With re- 
gard to the former, he has succeeded, by the number and 
variety of his examples, in proving his point; namely, that 
the canon of Professor Porson, (of whom on this occasion, as 
on all others, Dr. B. speaks with the due veneration of a 
scholar,) concerning the supposed sole use of the crasis in 
syllables compounded with the vowel «, is too general. As 
it would occupy too much of our room to quote all the pas- 
sages, and the proof could not properly be made out more 


briefly, we must be satisfied with a reference to this erudite 


excursus of Greek criticism: but we cannot leave this branch 
of the subject without adding a remark, which just occurs to 
us, (in confirmation of the Doctor’s argument,) that it would 
be extraordinary indeed, and contrary to that spirit of ana- 
logy which pervades all the more important Grecian usages, 
if a language which admitted such a variety of contractions 
of vowels, in its verbs, should so capriciously have confined 
them in its nouns ; particularly when we consider what licences, 
of all kinds, belong, guasz de jure, to one considerable class of 
the latter. 

We subjoin the end of the note, which refers to similar 
contractions in Latin. 





* Vol. Ixiil. p. 162.; Ixxvi, p. 373-3 and Ixxviii. p. 377. 
‘ Sed 
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‘ Sed de his satis, nunc de altorum vocalium concursibus loquar. 
In genitivo secunde declinationis ii semper antiquitus per crasin i 
pronuntiatum fuisse, nemo nescit. Imperi scil., consili, Tarquini, 
dicebant, non imperii, consilii, Tarquinii. Sic in vocativo filie 
coaluit in fili, in dativo plurali Diis in Dis. Sic pro alii, ali dixit 
Lucret. Nam quod aliidederat— VJ. 1225. Non hic dict poterat 
consilji, alji, Sc. ut nec mjhi, vel mji, pro mi, quod pro mihi ponitur, 
nec njhil, vel njil, pro nil, zn pd nihil tamale. Apud Ca- 
tull. XIV. 18. Curram scrinia, cesios Aquinios, zn Aquinios 
coalescunt io, ut dicendum sit Aquinnyos. Apud eundem LXIV. 103. 
Idomeniosne petam montes at gurgite lato, nullo modo pronuntiari 
potest Idomenjosne, ne precedens syllaba producatur ; deanduns est 
Idomenyosne, consonante n hic non geminata ante io. In vocibus 
aliud et suis, gue passim apud Lucretium, hec pro monosyllaba, ila 
pro disyllaba occurrunt, certe non dict potest aljud et sujs. Scribitur 
atque editur, alid et sis, sed forte vocalis primitus in consonantem 
transibat, ut pronuntiaretur alivd et svis, deinde euphonie causa 
rvejiciebatur. Nam alid apud Lucretium III. 983. et sepe, ultimam 
brevem habet, sis post vocalem brevem occurrit, III. 1038. unde patet 
consonantem v, vel, st malis, vocalem u, ex istis vocibus penitus exclu- 
sam esse. Quanquam legem istam de litera s cum consonante sylla- 
bamproducente Lucreti temporibus nonduminvaluisse, certissimum est. 
Alias etiamcrases passim enventent, qui Catullum, Lucretium, Ennium, 
vel veterum Tragicorum Latinorum fragmenta pervolvunt, easque satis 


‘ notabiles, sed in quibus jam non possumus immorari. Hac enim ad 


aliorum industriam excitandgm sufficiant ; cetera, st occasio oblata 
Juerit libellum de metris et "prosodia Latinorum edendi, repetemus. 
Nunc ad /Eschylum redeamus.’ 


As it is our object, in the present article, not only to ap- 
prize the maturer scholar of the value of that great addition to 
his resources which has been made by the editor of Aéschy- 
lus, but also to guide the tiro in his critical studies, we shall 
merely refer to, or briefly comment on, many passages of 
comparatively less curious research; reserving our fuller quota- 
tions and remarks for still more important matter. Passing 
over, therefore, the verbal criticisms on lines 54. and 133., 
we have much praise to bestow on the new metrical arrange- 
ment of the chorus ending at line 139.; although we cannot 
enter into all that ingenious adaptation of sound to sense, which 
enables the learned Doctor to discover as much in a few lines 
of the epode, as was even to be discovered in the shake of 
Burleigh’s head in the * Critic.” We are rather sceptical 
on this subject ; although there are some simple facts, relating 
to pronunciation and musical tone, which, as they are observ- 
able in real life on occasions of particular feeling or energy, 
may be, no doubt, and have been, imitated by those great 
copyists of nature, the antient poets. Whether Dr. B. has 
detected such a fact at line 152., we will not decide. 

In 
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In the note on line 712. (for we find that we must proceed 
yet more rapidly with our examination of this work; — such 
a field, magnum maris equor arandum, still spreads before us !) 
the editor has the following remark : 


‘ Paulo inconcinnius forte aliquibus videbitur suoortrevroy tllud &¢ 
fwc, sed tales asperitates non ubique vitabant, nescio an vitare volue- 
runt tragici. Immo apud alios etiam, cum poetas tum solute orationis 
scriptores sepius occurrunt. Apud Eurip. Orest. v. 238. habemus. 
“Ews wot o” ev Dooveiy Epsvyves. Helen. v.60. €ws pis jrle rok é BAewes. 
Sic aikas éfdc, Soph. Ajac. v. 258. et alia id genus innumera. Apud 
Xenoph. p. 622. C. edit Leuncl. terminatio wy quater et victes occurrit. 
Apud Latinos similia sunt exempla, que tamen auribus nostris ingra- 


tissima sunt. Virg. ZEn. VIII. 620. 


‘ Terribilem cristis galeam flammasque vomentem, 
Fatiferumque ensem, loricam ex zre rigentem, 
Sanguineam ingentem. 


‘ ZEn. XI. 200. 








‘ semustaque servant 
Busta. —— 


‘ Ibid. v. 781. 
‘ Caca sequebatur. 
© Sed hac sufficiant.’ 


We are not disposed to agree with the learned Doctor in 
his reasoning on this subject; and, as he now touches us in 
a tender point, (the euphony of versification,) we must beg to 
stand forth as the champions of classical harmony against so 
unexpected an attack. We have here, indeed, an easy cause 
to defend, compared to that similar cause which we have so 
frequently maintained in English literature; for even our best 
poets have been forced, by the intractable nature of many of 
their most necessary combinations of consonants, to set an 
example of discord which the greedy race of their licentious 
modern imitators have devoured with delighted ears, and 
promulgated with most exulting lips. When, however, such 
deviations from their generally uniform, yet varied, harmon 
occur in the classics, although it may be well to collect them 
as beacons, it is sad to erect them as guide-posts; and when 
the learned Doctor says, in the extracted note above, ‘ nescio 
an vitare voluerint,’ he gives the sanction of his authority to 
the advocates of studied discord. Non ubique vitabant, is 
most certain: but whether from design, or the unavoidable 


relaxation of long watchfulness and labour, we think, scarcely 
admits of a doubt. The 


** tum stridor ferri, tractaeque catene,” 
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must be allowed to form an instance of the congruity of sound 
and sense already stated; as, perhaps, 


“ populead meerens Philomela sub umbra” 





may be of a softer kind of adaptation : — but, on this occa- 
sion, Dr. Butler seems to have had no such adaptation in his 
view; and, therefore, we must repeat, he has incautiously 
proposed a dangerous example for imitation, to a literary race 
who want every restraint, and no zndulgence, whether in the 
theory or the practice of their poetry. 

The metrical note on line 741. contains so material an 
addition to our knowlege of these curious niceties, that we 
feel bound to transcribe it. Dr. Butler has, in this instance, 
thrown the same species of light on the trochaic metre which 
his great precursor in these obscure paths, the unrivalled 
Porson, threw on the iambic. 


‘ Eadem profecto in Trochaicis regula obtinere videtur, que in 
Senariis tragicis, Porsono observata, ut vocem finalem dniilion, 
vel quasi trisyllabam, precedat syllaba brevis. Cf. v. 165. isl 
Dec. Uv. 173. o: Obs, Pearse Ue. 219. O: xen KOS. V. 221. xar 
evPecvnve Ve 222. evephev és Qaos. Vs 220. eveede yng Pirosse Ve 245. tixdos 
Deovticas. UVe'707- THPES Th Lobe Ve 7346 SOE TIS ECW. Ue 75h. Macavtos 
aeToyn. Ve 758. soy avsavv. v. 760. ?~ Earada. Agam. v. 1673. 
xentevtre Aosdogeiv, gut soli versus apud nostrum reperiuntur finalem 
habentes vel trisyllabam vel quasi trisyllabam. In paucis Trochaicis 
Sophoctleis duo sunt auuie. Philoctet. v. 1404. M* Qeovtiens, et 
VW. 1407. war? wo Gia. Sed in utroque creticus monosyllabon sequitur, 
ut non impingant in canonem de Iambicis. Ut nec in. versibus 
JEschyleis v. 173. et v. 760. peccarent coi et tis. Apud Euripidem 
in Oreste, brevitatis gratia, versus omittam qui monosyllabon habent 
ante finalem trisyllabam. Prater hos habemus v. 721. xzwavras 
curing. Vs 732. ebad nywye Ve 741. Aer y wares. Ve 744. yuvoutt 
- CAKH L056 Us750. Pesgioics mavtaxn. Ve '753- QUTOS OLXOMAb. Ve 762. 
Exwos wersaTac Ve 765. edearas eine. UV. 767. Aabwos co” oper. 
0. 773- jexarov % pivave v. 780. Kooy OLY Aéyeuy. Us 787. Déxccsov wo” 
EX Eb. v. 1520. BugGaeosss TWLOT HIT VM. UV. 1532. Peveiy ny PoCos. Vv. 1534. 
Togycv cizidave Ve 1569. "Ogisa dusuxeic. Sufficiant hec ad hance re- 
gulam confirmandam ; nam omnes T'rochaicos Euripideos exscribere 
tedium tantum leciori injiceret. Occurrunt scil. apud Eurip. preter 
jam citatos, triginta quinque versus Trochaici in quibus Cretico finali, 


‘trisyllabo vel quasi trisyllabo, precedit vox hypermonosyllaba. Ex 


his tres tantum regule nostre adversart videntur Phoeniss. v. 638. 
abi citov 0” aiziw olim legebatur, sed tow: 2 aittw reposuit Pors. Iph. 
Aul. v. 380. ubi olim legebatur airxeo; aidsicl? 2 irs’, sed xeNs05 
aideiobas Qirsi ex Stobeo correxit Markl. q.v. ad loc. Tertius est 
Helen. v. 1644. ubilegitur agisach ixxédwy, sed legendum est aPisar , 
vel éPisac’, nam parum interest utrum Theoclymenus Chorum vel 
pluraliter vel singularier alloquatur ; immo, posterius pretulerim. 
Hinc patet Senarios Lambicos non per dipodias, sed cum cesura 
Trochaice metiendos esse.’ 


Had 
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Had this editor presented us with little besides the fore- 
going note on the subject of Greek metre, all real scholars 
would be bound to acknowlege their respect for the research 
and the judgment which it displays : but instances of this 
species of just observation, founded on extensive reading, 
often occur. Tor example, at line 839. is an original remark 
on the very infrequent use of three following tri-sy lables, or 
quasi-tri i-syllables (such as constitute three entire iambic feet) 
in the tragic Senarian; and, throughout these last volumes, 
as in the preceding portions of the work, no opportunity is 
lest of eliciting fresh information from similar subjects. We 
can only refer to line 891. for a good conjectural emendation 
of the word pecayxres; and, requesting to insert a brief addi- 
tional explanation of our own into the note on the word 
aBedBarasr, line 1077-., we must proceed to the Philological 
Notes. 

After his usual summary of the opinions of others, the 
Doctor says, § Recté Schutz, nihil aliud a verbo 48e0 Bara 
designarz ili, quam lentum gradum tristiti@ convenientem,’ 
We may add that a phrase occurs in Scripture which meey 
answers to this interpretation of the word dec Bares, “ went 
sofily;” viz. in the description of Ahab’s gricf in 1 Kies, 
XXI. 27-3 and again in Isaiah, xxxviii. 15-5 in Hezekiah’s 
mourning, ‘ Shall I go softly’ all my days in the “ bitter- 
ness of my soul ?” 

The first specimen of the Phzlological division, to which 

we are able to call the reader’s attention, (for we find it neces- 
sary to abridge our references greatly, as we advance,) is the 
note on line 187. We chuse it as illustrating a common 
matter, the classical meaning of the word BacBxoss. The 

rashness of the comment of Pauw may well be omitted. 


‘ Prater loca que commemoravit Stanl. in quibus PaoPasos, et 
Barbarus pro simp). externo ponuntur, absque ulla contumelia, cf. 
etiam Plautum qui sepius Latinos Barbaros vocat, comedius scil. ex 
Grecis convertens. Sed et ubi de suo loguitur, nihil Greco scriptort 
debens, Nevium popularem suum barbarum vocat, Mil. Glor. LT. 
2. 56. Nam os columnatum poetz esse inaudivi barbaro.’ 


v. 209. We have here a note on the peculiar force of the 
Greek phrase dev aaa’ 4, in which is detected a probable con- 
fusion of the particle arra with the adjective (misprinted 
adjecturtm) adao, in Hoogeveen; and some useful collections 
are added, on the ellipsis of the verbs zoizw in Greek and 
Jacio in Latin, in the same tense with the following verb in 
the sentence. 


C Vaweslrrrd re a io A , a, & 
Vv. 291. YreeBuracs yae noe cviutoox To und: Arzms. 
2 | ' 
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We extract the marrow of this ingenious note. 


© In trepBaddru: tnest notio negativa, g.d. Anglice, This calamity 
isso great, that IT IS IMPOSSIBLE either to relate or to investigate 
it. Si sic captas brepBdrrts, facile intelliges vim particula negative 
more Graco pe negationem addite. Ceterum ut hic articulus cum 
negativo verbo infinitivo prefigitur, sic apud Soph. Electr. v. 1079- 
legitur, 

6 Té re wn Brewer Eroiua,’ 

It strikes us that instances of this might be multiplied, but 
we have not at present leisure to ransack our Adversaria. 

We had plunged into the note on line 309. with a truly 
philological spirit, and had just been convinced that Stanley 
was wrong in supposing the island of Salamis to be the 
object intended in the passage, when lo! we were so 
charmed with the little Homeric hymn to Venus, quoted by 
Dr. Butler, that with all the audacity of antiphilologists 
(to which character, however, we beg not to plead generally 
guilty) we could not help relieving this ‘ doughty war of 
words” with some less laborious notes. Hom. Ftymn. 9. 4. 


“ The Laren Venus is my song. From her 
Flow the dear gifts, she only can confer, 
Her brow of smiles a lovely wreath entwines, 
And shades the beauty that beneath it shines. 
Hail, goddess, guardian of an isle like this, 
Queen of its pride, of well-built Salamis. 
Grant me thy muse — thy soul-dissolving lays, 

' And other numbers shall renew thy praise.” 


In the note on line 313. the editor well reproves that 
microscopic spirit of criticism, which would require historical 
accuracy in a poetical description. The references to Shak- 
speare are also happy; and, we may observe, they are much 
more frequent in these commentaries on Adschylus than in any 
other. See also 432. 

At 395., after an abstract of the annotations of other 
critics, (that equally difficult and useful duty of the scholar 
who publishes a variorum edition of any classical author,) 
and an illustration of the parallel words émgaeysy and 
incendere, Dr. Butler adds the following neat and apposite 
remark : 


‘ Recte Brunckius ; hanc tamen metaphoram originem traxisse 
crediderim, a bellt signo, e facibus jactis, ante tubas inventas usitato. 
Cf. Eurip. Pheniss. v. 1392. 


¢°Exe 3° adeibn, wugrds wis, Tugonuxns 
Laarwvyyos nx, oH Posies prccyns. 


V. 754+ “AvPewmois yirnras te Daccvlos aemvyr. 
14 Pauw 
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Pauw and Abreschius are cited, and the editor then 
proceeds: * Nullus hic est Colophonie quam vocant locus ; sed 
hic constructio est ‘yévytas dvOgwmoss aemayn te Placavioc, 
fiat hominibus preda occupants.” Then, having corrected 


the comment of Abreschius, the Doctor briefly touches on a 
collateral usage in Latin: 


‘ Aique ut brevissime extra oleas vager, moneo, quod hic locus 
suggerit, locum illum Lucani, Urbi pater est urbique maritus quem 
citant grammatici, non revera exemplum Colophonie prebere, sed 
urbi 2bz dativum esse rei, g. d. urbis causa. Hane esse loci senten- 
tiam nemo qui contextum legerit vel tantillum dubitare potest.’ 


At 764. is a very learned and ingenious note by the 
historian Muller; whose contributions to the Variorum 
HEschylus we have before mentioned with due praise. It is 
too long for our quotation, but will be read by the classical 
and the oriental scholar with much interest. The main 
object is to shew, from a comparison of Persian chronology 
(as far as it can be made out) with the more received Hebrew 
and Greek gates, that a sufficient general correspondence 
subsists beeen them, to strengthen the defence of the latter 
against the common objections, and especially against 
objections from this quarter. Only two things appear to us, 
perhaps from some misapprehension of our own, to want 
explanation in the historian’s argument. First, if, as he 
properly admonishes us, such terms as Dshemshid and Zohak 
in Persian chronology are to be interpreted for periods, and 
not for monarchs; and if we have no data to settle even the 
number of individuals who reigned within such periods, much 
less to decide on the length of their reigns ; how are we to 
come to any thing like a correct measurement of these un- 
marked oceans of time? Secondly, when the historian says, 
in summing up a list of Persian Kings, * Hic Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Darius, et Xerxes interserendi — Memoriam apud 
Persas bella obscuraverunt, que in terris parum cognitts, 
tandem etiam inglorié gesta fuerant,” are we not required to 
believe the Persian chronologers to have been a pacific race 
indeed, if they could have omitted such monarchs as these 
in their catalogue, and for the reason here assigned? To 
say nothing of the others (even of Cambyses) the ar- 
mament of Xerxes might be likely enough to be remembered 
by the whole of Asia. How it should be forgotten in Persia, 
we own ourselves at a loss to conceive. 

Dr. Butler has added a clear summary of the opinions of 
the most eminent chronologers on these disputed points, 


and has referred to many other authorities. ‘The whole note 
is extremely valuable. 


At 
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At v. 780. we were pleased with the following honest 
panegyric of Muller on the learning of Aischylus. 
“ Aischylum cunctis reliquis eruditiorem vides; nec contemnebat 
altum ingenium arida, dum vera essent.” It is impossible to 
withhold a smile at this unconscious admiration of personal 
qualities. These “ arida, dum vera,” had a charm for the 
learned German himself; and to see them associated with 
the ‘* altum ingenium” no doubt inspired him with a reflected 
pleasure. 

We must pass on to 874., and here conclude our refer- 
ences to the Perse. ‘This is a geographical note of much 
merit, although short: but on subjects of geography the 
editor, from his own luminous elementary work, might be 
expected to afford the most useful information to the student 
of Auschylus. 

We come now to the eighth volume, and first to the Frag- 
ments of Adschylus; whether so called with certainty, or with 
more or less probability considered as floating planks of the 
tragic vessels originally launched by him, who fought at 
Salamis as gloriously as he sang at Athens. In, our notice 
of this portion of the profoundly learned work before us, we 
must be brief indeed. We can only assist the inquiries of 
the scholar, and endeavour to give some general estimate of 
the labours of the present editor. 

Large additions have been made by Dr. B. to the col- 
lections of Stanley, and of other editors. Many of the 
Certain Fragments are now first brought together, and sub- 
mitted to the student of Adschylus in their proper place 
and in an amended form. Some of these seem to have been 
collected from authors to whom a Commentator on A¢schylus 
would naturally be led, but others lie widely out of that 
sphere of reading. All the Jncerta, from No. 167. to the 
end, No. 205., have been added by this editor, as we learn 
from a modest intimation at the bottom of page 251.; and 
they imply an extent of research, and an unwearied diligence 
of application to the one chosen subject, for which we know 
not where to find a parallel in the days of modern scholar- 
ship. 

Among these new collections, we would refer to Nos. 167. 
174. 179. 202. as instances of judicious explanation, and of 
the happy restitution of passages, by the use of that metrical 
skill which is so prominent throughout the work. 

Among the Jncerta, previously collected, but newly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Butler, we would ‘mention the following as 
having received additional illustration. No. 5. a successful 
emendation of the text, very probably that of Auschylus. 

18 6. an 
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6. an imitation of Pindar detected in some unknown 
author; 27. 29. which last we must quote, as a good 
specimen of the respectful but powerful manner in which the 


present classical combatant discusses with Hannibal their 
common art of war. 


‘vu. 2. Meyiroy Ino.  Miy’ ior’ ixua post Scal. Grotius, non 
probante Porsono, qui in notula ad Pref. ad Hecubam hec scribit . 
Non tamen Sitasiake suspicionem meam vocabulum izy serioris 
zevi esse et veteribus tragicis ignotum .... Siigitur iaue vitiosum 
esse statuas legendum erit, domee piysotov Paguoxoy woAAdy xocxiv.’? 
Hic est unus ex illis locis rarissimis ubt a viro summo tuto possis 
discedere. Nam ut pretermittam sententiam sic minus forte con- 
cinnam vidert, omisso tor, ut nihil dicam de ipsa emendatione, au- 
daciort quam plereque Porsoniane, ad ductum literarum ut plurimum 

SJeliciter exacta, ut taceam verbum tarbes ab omnibus tragicis frequen- 
tatum, hoc tpsum vocabulum: apo exstat apud Thucyde IT, 51. & 7 
wot xnariorn 6001400, Oy Th xen aporPigorras wOersive Quam vellem levis hic 
error wirt incomparabilis, tot ac tam preclaris meritis millies re- 
demptus, tmperitos adolescentes ab importuna corrigendi prurigine et 
conjecturarum licentia absterreret.’ 


We can only give our readers the following clues to various 
information: Nos. 38, 39. 46. 93. 128.; and now we arrive 
at the numerous and laborious Indices; which complete 
the Apparatus Aischyleus in the most satisfactory manner. 
As far as we have been able to examine them, each of 
these useful additions to the work is executed in a correct 
and masterly style. The first of them is intitled Index 
Aischyleus, Auctore J. De La Roche, Basilienst; which is 
very ample, and we believe very accurate. It is adapted to 
the text of Stanley, but answers the general purpose of 
reference to any phrase in Atschylus; and it occupies above 
a hundred closely printed pages, with double columns. The 
second is an Index rerum de quibus agitur in Notis Stanleianis ; 
the third is an Index verborum (that is, of Greek phrases) 
illustrated in the same notes; and the fourth is an index of the 
authors whose text is corrected or explained by Stanley. 
Thus is the monument to the memory of this liberal and 
excellent scholar most handsomely completed by Dr. Butler. 
It is rare indeed that a departed worthy in the common- 
wealth of letters finds so able and so generous a successor to 
resuscitate his honours ; and the University of Cambridge has 
reason to be proud of both her sons, whose literary fame 
will here go down to posterity together. We shall not 
undertake the invidious task of assigning his portion to each: 
nor is it necessary: the unlearned would be little profited 


by the comparison, and the learned will readily make it for 
themselves. 


Rev. Noy. 1819. T The 
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The Indices that are subjoined relate first to the critical, 
and, secondly, to the philological notes. There are two in 
each division; an index of reference to explanations; and 
an Index Gracitatis. They are excellent, in their way: but 
they certainly confirm the opinion which we before enter- 
tained, that the separation of the notes into critical and 
philological was occasionally arbitrary, although generally 
useful. 

An index of authors ‘ qguz emendantur in Notis Variorum,’ 
and another of authors ‘ quz laudantur in Scholits Aischylt,’ 
succeed to the above. This formidable list is concluded by 
the most curious specimen of learning that, perhaps, the 
whole work has manifested: viz. an index of passages in 
which AXschylus is cited by antient authors, drawn up (as 
all the above zndices have been, except the first,) by the inde- 
fatigable editor himself. This index extends to above twenty 
pages, closely printed, in double columns; and two striking 
indications of extraordinary research are observable in it. 
First, that it includes (as far as our observation or memo 
can guide us in the assertion) every Greek writer, from 
Homer to the Byzantine historians; and, secondly, that 
there are many examples in which a reference is made to 
fEschylus * sine ayctoris nomine,’ ‘ nullo auctore nominato,’— 
and, consequently, in which the editor’s own various reading 
must have been his only guide,—in which an index of 
quotations at the end of each particular writer could not lead 
to the discovery. 

We next come to the ¢ Preface;’? making the first last; 
and, truly, if a comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
criticism, ploughed, sown, reaped, and brought home in this 
distinguished work, be useful at the summing up of its 
merits, this preface is well placed: but here we can only 
quote a passage or two, and refer to several more. We 
shall take the least attractive matters first in order. 

Among his numerous principal or auxiliary materials, 
whether manuscript or printed, of Atschylus, of which the 
editor gives a detail in the preface, and to which in the task 
of collation and examination he seems to have paid the 
closest personal attention, he inserts a brief history of the 
Codex Bibliothece Laurentiane Medicea, as far as its 
collation by Professor Salvini is concerned, in the year 
1715, for Peter Needham, who was then projecting a new 
edition of Atschylus. As, however, this projected edition 
failed; as the collation above mentioned fell into the hands 
of Askew, together with several others; and as their fruits were 
reCorded on the margin of the common Stanley by the said 

15 Askew ; 
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Askew; Dr. B. naturally designates them, in a compendious 
form, as ‘ Ask. A. B. C.D.’ Askew, it will be observed, 
not only put forth a specimen of his intended edition, but 
had, as it appears, collected a large Critica Supellex for the 
purpose. Consequently, with Burton and Schutz, the 
present editor adopted the established mode of designation. 
Will it be believed, by liberal readers, that for doing this he 
has fallen under the censure of any contemporary scholars ? 
Strong indeed must he be, who presents only such a point of 
attack. See preface, pages 4. and 5. 

Let us now turn from the bibliographical description of this 
work to more classical subjects. 

The general merits of Aschylus are admirably condensed 
in the opening of the preface; and a dignified and scholar- 
like brevity is manifested in what is said on so exhausted a 
subject. We prefer, however, to call the attention of the 
scholar to two passages on the character of Stanley; to 
which (as we have frequently observed) the editor is most 
liberally anxious to do the justice that all will require and all 
will praise. With these quotations we shall close our review of 
the Variornum Aiscuy.tus. ‘The matter, which such passages 
contain, affords ample subject of reflection to the scholar; 
and, when he has digested it, let him rise from the perusal, 
anxious to emulate the candour as well as to attain the 
knowlege of this learned editor. 


‘ Hactenus de sud editione Stanieius, que et pulcherrima est et 
prestantissima, prioribus longe ornatior. Quid in ea prestuerit pro 
sua verecundia leviter tantum attigit. Primus autem versionem 
adjecit Latinam, et commentarium omnium laudibus merité semper 
cumulatum, multdque et reconditd doctrina refertissimum. Felicem 
quidem illam in syllabis perpendendis diligentiam, gue hodie unicé in 
pretio est apud eos qui se aliqui esse volunt, non ita sectalus est, ut 
omnem scientiam in ea exercendd atque in fragmentis velerum atque 
obscurorum auctorum emendandis positam esse judicaret, neque tamen 
allam aut ignoravit, aut prorsus negleait, sed inter doctrine subsidia 
habuit, nec unam quidem portiunculam pro tota excolendam sibi pro- 
posuit, nec ostentandi causa aliorum errores studiosé persecutus est. 
Non enim quicquid aliis detrahere potuisset sibz continuo additum 
existimavit, nec in malignam cavillationem viro liberali indignissimam 
unquam delapsus est. A2quum scilicet criticum agebat, gut neminem 
suts laudibus privare voluit, aut equalium suorum famam malevolé ac 
tecté ledere. Isitur ad digladiationes istas criticas, que rem litera- 
viam dehonestant, nunguam descendit ; in phrasibus ac sententis ex- 
pediendis, in antiquitate explicandd, in poeta, quem sibi edendum 
sumserat, mente atque consilio illustrando, in veteruin vitd, moribus, 
anstitutis describendis, satis largam sibi materiem invenit, quam nemo, 
nist cum fructu consulet. Itaque labores ejus, ut par erat, magno 
doctorum consensu sunt approbati, tpseque inter equales suos, non 
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spernendos viros, magnt oe habitus est, quorum quedam testi 
monia gue secunda /Eschyli editioni, a Stanleio adornata, tlus- 
trande@ inserviant, ex wpsius MStis hic afferre in rem erit.’ 


Then follow the letters and the testimonies of some learned 
men (Vossius, Greevius, Casaubon, &c.) relating to the merits. 
of Stanley’s Aischylus. We subjoin the remaining passage 
which we propesed to quote; and which is worthy, both from 
its spirit and its expression, of all classical sympathy and 
approbation. 


‘ Sin aligqui fuerint qui Stanleium male fidei insimulent, quod has 
conjecturas * non ubique ad veros auctores retulerit, ne isli ex suopte 
ingenio potius quam equa ac liberali mente de ilo judicium faciunt- 
An quis eum tta infima doctorum in plebe delituisse existimat, ita 
parum de Hischylo, de /Eliano, de ipsa denique quanta quanta sit 
Gracorum philosophia meritum, ut misellam stbt gloriolam unius atque 
alterius conjecture surreptione sibt quereret, ac non potius inter 
primores sut seculi viros suis meritis ac doctrina enituisse? Quis non 
aquius judicabit istiusmodi crimen ad incuriam, infirmitatem hu- 
manam, festinationem vel memorie lapsum, quam fraudem ac malam 

Jjidem referre. Prasertim cum Stanletus priusquam editionem se- 
cundam, ex qua hoe crimen maxima ex parte ei objicitur, aut in lucem 
protulisset, aut etiam prefatione qua subsidia sua doceret et suum 
cuique redderet, adornasset, morte prereptus est. Absit ilud pro- 
Jfecto, ut viris ingenio, humanitate, doctrina illustribus, post mortem 
calumniemur. ‘Nec meum ita comparatum sit ingenium, ut aliquid 
ingenuis humaniorum artium ae literarum cultoribus detrahere stu- 
deam ; cum vivis sine odio atque invidid ita versari velim, ut liberune 
atque ab iisdem studiis haud alienum decet, de mortuts silere malim, 
quam maledicere, atque ut vivis, ubi fert occasio, plaudere, ita 
SEPULTIS PARCERE.’ 


We shall only add that, subsequently to writing the above, 
the Doctor furnishes us, at the conclusion of his preface, 
from the correspondence of continental scholars, and from 
his own inspection of manuscripts, with every corroboration 
of his defence of Stanley. 

At some future period, we hope to announce the publi- 
cation of the Text of Aischylus, as amended by Dr. Butler : 
but we cannot inform our readers in what state it is at 
present. 


——_ 





* Some critical remarks and conjectural emendations of 
Casaubon, Pearson, and other learned men, which Stanley had 
been accused of silently accumulating among the various pre- 
parations for his second edition, are here intended. 
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( 277 ) 
Art. VIL The Lockhart Papers: containing Memoirs and 


Commentaries upon the Affairs of Scotland from 1702 toe 1715, 
by George Lockhart, Esq. of Carnwath: his secret Cor- 
respondence with the Son of King James II. from 1718 to 17285 

and his other Political Writings, Also, Journals and Memoirs 
of the young Pretender’s Expedition in 1745, by Highland 
Officers in his Army. Published from original Manuscripts in 
the Possession of Anthony Aufrere, Esq. of Hoveton, Norfolk. 

2 Vols. 4to. pp. 616. and 586. 51.5s. Boards. Anderson, 
Piccadilly. 





rn. Lockuart of Carnwath, in Lanarkshire, was a 

country-gentleman of an antient family, who had for 
some time heid a seat in the parliament of Scotland, and 
had attained middle age, at the time (1702) when he began 
these Memoirs; and he continued to be the representative of 
the county of Lanark during the remaining sessions of the 
Scotish parliament, the existence of which was closed by the 
union of that kingdom with England in (707. He was in 
the habit of carefully noting the most remarkable debates, 
and of preserving all papers that were likely to illustrate 
questions of importance, with the intention at first of 
publishing only a small volume: but the necessity of com- 
pleting, by farther papers, the investigations which he had 
begun, drew him insensibly into the preparation of MSS. of 
great length. All these he meant carefully to preserve until 
the lapse of time, and the death of the men who were more 
particularly implicated by his disclosures, should remove the 
objections to publication: but this prudent plan was unfor- 
tunately disappointed as to a part of the papers, a friend 
to whom he had lent the MS. having improperly intrusted 
it to a copyist, who took a duplicate, and found means to get 
it printed under the title of ** Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 
tand, from Queen Anne’s Accession (1702) to the Union with 
England in 1707. 8vo. London. £714.” 

This book included many private anecdotes affecting in- 
dividuals of rank and political importance, and it would be 
difficult to describe the bustle caused, both in England 
and Scotland, by its publication: it passed through re- 
peated editions: the persons principally accused declared it 
to be full of falsehoods: but others, without admitting 
the accuracy of particular assertions, had the candour to 
own in general terms that it contained much truth. 
Mr. Lockhart, however, always regarded the publication as 
extremely unfortunate; the copy used being very incorrect, 
many sentences being omitted or. perverted, and the whole 
being entirely unsuitable in point of time, as affecting the peace 
ef mind of many living characters. The most singular cir- 
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cumstance was its being ushered in by an introduction, com~ 
posed for the almost unprecedented purpose of depreciating 
the book with which it was connected, and charging the 
writer not only with disloyalty but with unfounded accu- 
sations of the leading men on the side of the Protestant suc- 
cession, such as the Dukes of Queensberry and Roxburgh, 
the Earls of Stair, Marchmont, and others. This hostile 
tract called forth immediately an anonymous vindication of 
the Memoirs by Mr. Lockhart; who, without affording a clue 
to the author of the MS., combated in the strongest terms 
the allegations against his veracity. This rejoinder ended 
the controversy ; and the public have ever since continued 
deprived of most of Mr. Lockhart’s papers, the printed part 
forming only a fourth of the whole. The author having, in 
the decline of life, prepared all his MSS. for the press, 
deposited them in a place of security, with an injunction to 
his heirs to preserve them carefully till the year 1750: by 
which time he conceived the objections to publication would 
have ceased, and it would become a duty to the world to 
commit them to its inspection. The publication, however, 
was delayed by various causes, first from Mr. L.’s descendants 
having participate ‘din the rebellion of 1745, afterward by a 
long mninority, and finally since 1802 by the detention in 
France of Mr. Aufrere, the brother-in-law of the last male 
descendant of the Lockharts. At last, the whole has ap- 
peared in a form and with a degree of accuracy suitable at 
once to the respectability of the author and the public interest 
of the papers. 

Vol. I. consists first of the “ Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland from 1702 to 1707,” being a corrected copy of the 
book that had before been published clandestinely. ‘They 
occupy half of the volume, and are followed by farther 
“© Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from 1707 to 1715.” 
The volume is concluded by a collection of speeches, letters, 
&c. relative to that period. 

Volume II. contains the correspondence between Mr. L. 
and the Pretender, son of James II., from 1716 to 1728, 
which is of such length as to occupy nearly three-fourths of 
the whole. It is followed by a journal and memoir of the 
expedition of the young Pretender into Scotland in 17453 
a document also of considerable extent and interest, and 
which, though unconnected with Mr. L. personally, (as he 
died in 1732, ) has a direct relation to the subject of his work. 

One of the most interesting tasks of a writer of historical 
memoirs is to give a sketch ‘of the life and character of the 
eminent men of the age; and for this purpose Mr. L. 
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possessed considerable advantages, having enjoyed the con- 
fidence of leading men in both parties, and being of such 
unsparing impartiality as to shew no indulgence even to his 
intimate friends and relations when their political conduct 
seemed open to reprehension. ‘ My indignation,’ he adds, 
¢ against those who betrayed the interest of Scotland is so 
great, that I never speak or write of them with calmness; 
but this may be forgiven since it has not induced me to 
deviate from truth.— We extract, as a specimen, a part of 
the delineation of a character which could scarcely be affected 
by political feelings; we mean Fletcher of Saltoun, a name 
eonspicuous in Scotish and not unknown to English history. 


¢ Andrew Fletcher of Salton, in the first part of his life, did 
improve himself to a great degree by reading and travelling ; 
he was always a great admirer of both ancient and modern 
republicks, and therefore the more displeas’d at some steps which 
he thought wrong in King Charles the Second’s reign, whereby 
he drew upon himself the enmity of the ministers of that govern- 
ment, to avoid the evil consequences of which, he went abroad ; 
during which time, his enemies’ malice still continuing, he was 
upon slight frivolous pretences summon’d to appear before the 
Privy Council, and their designs to ruin him being too apparent, 
he was so enrag’d that he concurred; and came over with the 
Duke of Monmouth, when he invaded England; upon which he 
was forfeited. Thereafter he came over with the Prince of 
Orange: but that prince was not many months in England, till he 
( Fletcher ) saw his designs, and left him, and ever thereafter hated 
and appeared as much against him as any in the kingdom. Being 
elected a parliament man in the year 1703, he shew’d a sincere 
and honest inclination towards the honour and interest of his 
country. The thoughts of England’s domineering over Scotland, 
was what his generous soul could not away with. The indigni- 
ties and oppression Scotland lay under, gaul’d him to the heart ; 
so that in his learned and elaborate discourses he exposed them 
with undaunted courage and pathetick eloquence. He was bless’d 
with a soul that hated and despised whatever was mean and un- 
becoming a gentleman, and was so stedfast to what he thought 
right, that no hazard nor advantage, no not the universal empire, 
nor the gold of America, could tempt him to yield or desert it. — 
He had a penetrating, clear and lively apprehension, but so ex- 
treamly wedded to his own opinions, that there were few (and 
those too must be his beloved friends, and of whom he hg§a good 
opinion) he could endure to reason against him, and did ‘for the 
most part so closely and unalterably adhere to what he advanc’d 
(which was frequently very singular) that he’d break with his 
party before he’d alter the least jot of his scheme and maxims ; 
and therefore it was impossible for any set of men, that did not 
give up themselves to be absolutely directed by him, to please 
him, so as to carry him along _ all points. And thence it came 
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to pass, that he often in parliament acted a part by himself, 
tho’ in ‘the main he stuck close to the country party, and was 
their Cicero. — To sum up all, he was a learned, gallant, honest, 
and every other way well accomplish’d gentleman ; and if ever a 
man proposes to serve and merit well of his country, let him place 
his courage, zeal, and constancy as a pattern before him, and 
think himself sufficiently appdended and rewarded, by obtaining 
the character of being like Andrew Fletcher of Salton.’ 


In 1706, Mr. L. was appointed one of the commissioners 
for discussing the question of an union with England, a 
measure which he steadfastly opposed: but he found oppo- 
sition in vain, and asserts (vol. i. p.155.) that every material 
measure was settled beforehand by a few leading men; the 
objection so much urged in the letters and memoirs of the 
age —e little else than manceuvres of the commissioners to 
gain credit for zeal in the cause of their respective consti- 
tuents. He afterward discussés (vol. i. p.262.) the very 
delicate question whether money was given to members of 
parliament in Scotland to favour this great measure: he in- 
clines to the. affirmative; and his suspicions receive con- 
firmation from a document discovered in certain financial 
investigations in 1711, which recapitulates the division of a 
sum of nearly 10,0001. among the Scotish nobility and gen- 
trys; for example: the Earl of Marchmont, t1o5l.; Earl of 
Cromarty, 300l.; Earl of Balcarras, sool.; Duke of Roxburgh, 
5ool., &c. These sums, however, appear very inadequate to 
procure the votes of men of such rank and property, and the 
official papers assert that they were given in payment of arrears 
of salary. Wecannot but feel, indeed, a doubt of Mr. L.’s calm- 
ness, in any question connected with the union of the two king- 
doms ; and the following passage, while it affords a specimen 
of his plain, unadorned style, is curious as indicative of the 
political prejudices so long prevalent in Scotland against a 
measure now justly deemed the main-spring of her prosperity. 


‘ That kind Providence which had supported Scotland so many 
hundreds of years, at last grew weary, and entirely deserted her 
after King James VI.’s accession to the throne of England. For 
the union of ‘the two crowns may be reckoned the fatal wzra from 
whence we are to commence Scetland’s ruin. — For who is it that 
would not prefer the greatest hardships attended with liberty, to a 
state that deprived him of all means to defend himself against the 
oppressions that must inevitably follow? and who is it that could 
not forsee that such consequences would follow the union of the 
two crowns? We are told that when King James was preparing to 
go and take possession of his crown of England, his subjects of 
Scotland came to take their leave of him, and attend him part of 
his way thither with all the state and magnificence imaginable ; 
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but amongst these numerous attendants, deck’d up in their finest 
apparel and mounted on their best horses, there appeared an old 
reverend gentleman of Fyfe, cloathed all over in the deepest 
mourning. — He foresaw that England being a greater kingdom, 
made (as said Henry VII. when he gave his daughter to the King 
of Scotland, rather than the King of France) an acquisition of 
Scotland, and that the King would lie under a necessity of siding 
with and pleasing the most powerful of his two kingdoms, wilick 
were jealous of and rivals to one another, and that therefore, ever 
after the union of the crowns, the King would not mind, at least 
dare encourage the trade of Scotland, and that all state affairs 
would be managed, laws made and observed, ministers of state put 
in and turned out, as suited best with the interest and congo of 
England; by which means trade would decay, the people be 
oppressed, and the nobility and great men become altogether 
corrupted.’ 


These remarks apply to the partial union effected by the 
accession of JamesI. to the crown of England; which, however, 
left Scotland a separate state as to her parliament, her revenue, 
and her military establishment. In those respects, she was not 
amalgamated with the government of England until 1707; 
and it is curious to notice the antipathy with which this final 
and complete consolidation of the two nations was regarded 
on the northern side of the Tweed. We give a short pas- 
sage from Mr. L.’s answer to the hostile writer (said to be Sir 
D. Dalrymple) of the introduction to the clandestine edition 
of his Memoirs : 


¢ But why does this Introductor reckon those who were against 
the Union and those against the Revolution in one and the same 
class ? Does he not know that a great many Revolutioners op- 
posed the Union? Hath he forgot that Sir David Dalrymple, 
when the British Parliament passed the act concerning treason 
in Scotland, frequently and publickly declared how much he was 
grieved and repented his having been so instrumentall in pro- 
moting the Union? And did he not post from Edinburgh to 
London how soon he heard there was a design to propose a dis- 
solution of it, and did any man appear more frank for the mea- 
sure than he? Did not the Earl of Ilay in all companies make 
it his publick and constant toast, and write inscriptions on the 
glasses in the taverns of Edinburgh, “* To the dissolving of the 
Union ?”? And did not all of this stamp and kidney declare that 
the Union was untollerable, and that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity of hazarding all rather than it was not dissolved ? Did not 
all the Scots members, Whigs as well as Tories, agree unani- 


mously to the motion which was made in the House of Lords for 
dissolving it?” 


In 1708, on the election of members to the parliament of 
the United Kingdom, Mr. L, was, notwithstanding much op- 
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position, returned for the county of Edinburgh, and con- 
tinued to sit till 1714. -- One of the most interesting parts of 
his memoirs relates to an interview which he had with Lord 
Bolingbroke in 1714, at a time when the temporary co-oper- 
ation of the Whigs and the Jacobites considerably retarded 
ministerial business in parliament. His Lordship, having 
sent for Mr. L. as a leading member among the Jacobites, 
professed his surprise that men of their sentiments should, 
for a moment, coalesce with the Whigs, and laid on his col- 
league Lord Oxtord (Harley) the blame of any measures that 
had lately displeased the adherents of the Stuart family : but 
the time, added he, is now arrived when Lord O. with his 
partisans will be turned out; and when, parliament being 
prorogued, * there will be no power in existence to prevent 
the Queen from settling matters according to her wish ;” — 
meaning, without directly expressing it, the settlement of 
the succession to the throne in the Stuart family. The 
effects of this singular communication on Mr. L. and his ad- 
herents were their concurrence in parliament with ministers, 
a speedy dispatch of the money-bills and other urgent af- 
fairs, a prorogation, and a confident anticipation (p. 479.) 
of measures in favour of the Stuarts; when the unexpected 
death of the Queen, the change of ministry, and the general 
concurrence in favour of the Hanoverian family, disappointed 
all their hopes. — Mr. L. now left London, repaired to Scot- 
Jand, and took part with double zeal in behalf of the Stuarts, 
whom he had always hoped to see restored on the death of 
the Queen. His exertions, indeed, were such as to cause 
his arrest and imprisonment; measures which might have 
been followed by the forfeiture of his property, had not he 
fortunately possessed the attachment of a powerful friend at 
court, the Duke of Argyle. From this time forwards, he de- 
clined all attempts to sit in parliament, but resided in Scot- 
Jand, and remained a cordial well-wisher and faithful cor- 
respondent of the son of James II. ‘That prince, born in 
1688 and alleged for a time to be a supposititious child, 
grew up in France, and ventured to try his fortune in the 
rebellion in Scotland in 1715, immediately after the accession 
of George I. Returning baffled from this expedition, he 
continued to live in France, and to cherish those hopes of 
eventual success which had been so long and so vainly en- 
tertained by his father. Mr. Lockhart, also, not discouraged 
by past failure, laboured to increase the number of the 
Prince’s adherents in Scotland, transmitted to him frequent 
information of the political state of that country, and exerted 
himself for the cause in a manner which can be justified in our 
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eyes only by the disinterestedness of his motives, and the sin- 
cerity of his conviction. Thus arose that long and zealous 
correspondence which fills the chief part of the second volume, 
and is replete with those fluctuations of hope and disappoint- 
ment that mark so distinctly the difference between the agitation 
produced by circumstances in the moment of their occurrence, 
and the calm with which they are contemplated in a future 
age. Nowthat all is past, and that the present reigning 
family has been maintained on the throne without any serious 
struggle, we find a difficulty in accounting for the sanguine 
expectations cherished cither in the time described by Mr. 
Lockhart or in the preceding age, which have been lately so 
clearly laid open to the public by the memoirs of James II. 
(See our last Review.) 

The correspondence between Mr. Lockhart and the Stuarts 
continued from 1716 to 1726, when it was suddenly brought 
to a close, government having private advice of the trans- 
mission of a dispatch, and having secured the person to 
whom it was addressed. An order was now issued for the 
arrest of Mr. L.; who, however, effected his escape to Hol- 
land. Happily, the days of violence and persecution were 
gone: Mr. L.’s age and personal worth were duly appreciated; 
and, after an exile of little more than a year, he was apprized 
that he would be allowed to return, and re-occupy his patri- 
monial estate, without any other condition than that of repair- 
ing to London, and pledging his honour that he would no 
longer participate in measures hostile to the reigning family. 
He consequently left Rotterdam, and came to the British me- 
tropolis ; where he was given to understand that he must wait 
personally on the king (George II.) and return him thanks. 
This act of submission was not a little galling to a man of 
spirit, who had grown grey in the opposite cause: but, find- 
ing that it had been made by others, who were men of un- 
doubted honour, he acquiesced. His audience was short, and 
far from courteous on the part of the king; who said, (vol. ii. 
p. 398.) with some heat in his looks, “ You have been long 
in a bad way, and I shall judge by your future conduct how 
far you deserve the favour I have shown you.” ‘The vexation 
of this ungracious reception was, however, lessened by the in- 
formation that the late king had resolutely opposed all attempts 
to proceed against him, or his property, at a time when a 
number of persons at court called for that measure. How 
the discovery of the secret correspondence, and of the cypher 
in which it was conducted, was made, remained to him a mys- 
tery: but strong suspicions (vol. ii. p. 400.) hang over the 
Earl of Inverness, the confidential minister of the Pretender. 
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The individuals who had been arrested, and brought to exa- 
mination, had at first acted manfully and refused to make any 
disclosure, but were eventually (vol. ii. p. 398.) won over by 
threats and persuasion to confess all that they knew, and ‘to 
afford more than sufficient evidence to confiscate the property 
of Mr. L., if such had been the wish of government: but 
that gentleman, returning to Scotland, passed his few remain- 
ing years in quiet and retirement, leaving the care of the Pre- 
tender’s interest to others, by whom it was zealously promoted 
till the failure of the rebellion of 1745 put an end to all 
their hopes. 

Nothing can be more opposite to our feelings than parti- 
ality to the cause of the Stuarts, hostility to the Hanoverian 
succession, or regret at the union of England and Scotland : 
yet, though all these obnoxious doctrines enter into the creed 
of Mr. L., so much candour and so honourable a persever- 
ance are manifested by him in a mistaken cause, that we 
continue attached to him throughout, and pardon his political 
errors in consideration of his personal respectability. A 
faithful servant, even to a bad master, still deserves the credit 
due to fidelity and zeal. His letters to the Pretender evince 
not only the most sincere attachment, but (vol. ii. p.319. 
380. 389.) very considerable penetration into the character of 
those who possessed the confidence of the royal exile. His 
style is the simple and unaffected language of a man who has 
never studied composition, but who records, as they occur, 
the impressions of his mind, or the facts which he has to 
communicate. ‘The sentences are often very long; and the 
orthography, like that of most persons of the age, varies not 
only from our present standard but from that of the writer 
himself in different passages of the memoirs. 

Mr. Hume took occasion, in his History of England, to 
apprize us that a parliament, adroitly managed, might be the 
cause of a much greater increase of taxation than it would 
be in the power of any monarch to accomplish under a des- 
potic form of government. How far the present age has 
witnessed an exemplification of this alleged truth, our readers 
can be at no loss to judge: but few of them will expect an 
anticipation of this nature from Mr. Lockhart, who, in com- 
menting on the conduct of Queen Anne’s parliament regard- 
ing an inquiry into the public accounts, adds: 


‘ It may seem odd that so wise a body of men as the members 
of the House of Commons are reputed, shoud act after such a 
manner, and whilst the nation pretends to enjoy and maintain a 
greater share of libertie than other people, the representatives 
therof shoud neglect any means necessary or expedient towards 
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controling the management of those in publick offices: but the 
truth on’t is, tho’ the English please themselves with the notion of 
libertie, it consists in nothing more than that they themselves are 
the instruments of their own slavery, being bubled and imposed 
upon by those in authority over them, more than any other nation 
in Europe. As for example, they value their Constitution much, 
because no taxes can be raised but by consent of Parliament ; 
whilst at the same time greater taxes are imposed, and greater 
abuses committed in the application of them, than if the powr 
was solely vested in the Soveraigne. — And this observation is not 
confined wholly to mony matters, for in all other things the King 
is obliged, by bestowing offices and pensions, to make a majority 
in both Houses of Parliament on his side, the expence wherof 
comes of the people.’ 


The cra of our Revolution, and the conduct of the latter 
members of the Stuart family, have received much and un- 
questionable illustration by the recent appearance of the Life 
of James II., and by the present volumes; not by any means 
to overlook also the personal memoirs of Dr. King, reported 
in our Number for February last, which afford considerable 
insight into the character of the young Pretender. ‘This un- 
fortunate prince appears to some advantage, however, in a { 
paper at the close of Mr. Lockhart’s second volume, intitled 
‘ The Young Pretender in France ;’ where his dignified in- 
dignation at his arrest by the orders of the French monarch | 
is well manifested, and where his still British feelings excite | 
our sympathy. When he was told that the Earl of Sussex 
and Lord Cathcart had arrived in Paris (November, 1748,) 
as hostages on the part of England for her due performance | 
of the treaty lately formed with France, he publicly said that 
*‘ the tables were sadly turned in England, since her word | 
could not be relied upon without such pledges as are scarce 
ever granted but by a conquered nation ;” and again: ** Shame- 
ful concession, unworthy of a ministry not abandoned to all 
sense of honour and virtue! but if ever I mount the throne | 
of my ancestors, Europe shall see me use my utmost en- 
deavours to force France, in her turn, to send hostages to 
England.” Having also struck some medals, with devices 
allusive to the glory of the British navy, and the Prince of 
Conti having sneeringly observed to him that this navy was 
not a good friend to him, he replied, ‘ Cela est vrai, Prince, 
mais je suis, nonobstant, lumi de la flotte contre tous ses enne- 
mis, comme je regarderat toujours la gloire de V Angleterre comme 
la mienne ; et sa gloire est dans sa flotte :’ —a sentiment worthy y 
of every British prince, whether on the throne or not. - 
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Art. VIIf. Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, with a 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Notices 
of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By T. Edward Bow- 
dich, Esq. Conductor. 4to. pp. 522. 3]. 3s. Boards. Murray. 
1819. 


Or frequent and late occasions, we have accompanied our 

readers on expeditions of African discovery and research : 
but our journey has generally been over arid sands and path- 
less desarts, with Arab hordes and Moorish traders as the 
companions of our way. ‘The present volume, however, offers 
scenes altogether different: we are about to usher our friends 
into royal courts, and to exhibit to them pageants of barbaric 
magnificence and savage splendor : 


** Barbarico postes auro, spolitsque superbos.” 
(Ain. il. 504.) 

The terrific ornaments of the halls of Dahomy have in- 
deed, heretofore, been bruited by fame, and amplified by 
imagination : but to the present spectacles are given an * habi- 
tation and a name ;” and such fictions as fancy draws have here 
received testimony and corroboration, to which even the in- 
credulous cannot but assent. It will not, therefore, surprize 
our readers if we avail ourselves of an opportunity of rare 
occurrence, and describe with some degree of detail the pomp 
and circumstance of the kingdom of Ashantee. It happens 
fortunately for such a purpose that the author, whom we 
follow as our guide, seems to combine in no ordinary degree 
those qualifications, which are most requisite in a recorder of 
facts and a delineator of men and manners; and it must be 
obvious to those who peruse Mr. Bowdich’s work, that it 
marks its author as a gentleman of liberal learning and attain- 
ments. As a political agent, also, his character appears to 
merit high commendation: for he met with trials in which 
promptitude of determination, resolution in action, and con- 
sistent firmness in persevering, were required by the circum- 
stances of no ordinary kind of diplomacy. 

Respecting the causes of the embassy, and the minutes of it, 
we intend to say but little. ‘The latter would, indeed, be an un- 
pleasant task, since it must necessarily involve us in a question 
from which we are anxious to remain free: the gentleman, 
who was originally placed at the head of the mission, having 
exhibited in the eyes of his companions those marks of irreso- 
lution in seasons of doubt and peril, which induced them 
to supersede him in ‘his office, and to negociate in his place, 
on their own responsibility. In these steps Mr. Bowdich was 
the most prominent ; and his justification of such a measure 
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necessarily occupies some of his pages. Of the mode in 
which he discharged an office thus assumed, we have already 
given our opinion, which may incidentally be corroborated 
by succeeding pages. 

The first Ashantee army, that ever reached the coast, is 
reported to have made ‘its way there in1807.* The distance, 
indeed, may be deemed inconsiderable ; for, if we rightly col- 
lect it from the journey of the present travellers, it cannot much 
exceed one hundred miles: but, in a subsequent part of the 
work, it appears that Coomassie, the capital, is about 146 
miles from Annamaboe on the coast. The difficulties of 
communication, however, necessarily increase the labours of 
such an expedition in a manner which we are unable to 
calculate, and may be said, therefore, to augment virtually the 
distance itself. In 1811, a second army appeared with more 
terrible havoc and devastation, involving the Fantee territory 
(the country about Cape-Coast Castle) in all the miseries of 
famine, and displaying revolting instances of unmitigated 
cruelty. To avert a recurrence of such calamities from a 
defenceless people, —to insure security to our own settle- 
ments, which might in various ways feel the effects of them, 
—and if possible to extend the boundaries of commerce, by 
opening new avenues to it, were the prominent purposes of 
the mission here recorded ; which, leaving Cape-Coast Castle 
on the 22d of April, 1817, reached its destination at Coo- 
massie, the capital of Ashantee, on the 20th of the following 
month. 

This journey was by no means deficient in scenes of pic- 
turesque interest, heightened by novelties in the combination 
of foliage to which the European eye was unaccustomed. The 
uncleaned paths, however, presented all serts of obstructions, 
and were occasionally swampy, and even deeply covered with 
water. ‘The Fantee crooms or villages were desolate from 
the effects of the Ashantee warfare ; while those in the Assin 
territories, of a far superior character, contained comfortable 
dwellings, much cleanliness in the interior of them, and a 
cheerful and respectful population; and the small towns 
within the Ashantee boundary did not exhibit much differ- 
ence from them, except that the inhabitants were not quite 
so orderly. At length, we arrive at the capital, and have the 
first specimen of native African display. + 
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* The Ashantee nation is said to have become first known to 
Europeans by fame about 1700. Succeeding years have added 
very little to our knowlege of its boundaries, resources, or manners. 

+ The latitude of Coomassie is 6° 34' 50” N., longitude 2° 11! W. 
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‘ We entered Coomassie at two o’clock, passing under a fetisli, 
or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, and suspended 
between two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 people, the greater 
part warriors, met us with awful bursts of martial music, discordant | 
only in its mixture ; for horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gongs were 
all exerted with a zeal bordering on phrenzy, to subdue us by the 
first impression. The smoke which encircled us from the incessant 
discharges of musquetry, confined our glimpses to the foreground ; 
and we were halted whilst the captains performed their Pyrrhic 
dance, in the centre of a circle formed by their warriors ; where 
a confusion of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish, were waved and 
flourished in all directions; the bearers plunging and springing 
from side to side, with a passion of enthusiasm only equalled by 
the captains, who followed them, discharging their shining blun- 
derbusses so close, that the flags now and then were in a blaze; 
and emerging from the smoke with all the gesture and distortion 
of maniacs. Their followers kept up the firing around us in the 
rears The dress of the captains was a war cap, with gilded rams’ 
horns projecting in front, the sides extended beyond all propor- 
tion by immense plumes of eagles’ feathers, and fastened under 
the chin with bands of cowries. Their vest was of red cloth, 
covered with fetishes and saphies (charms) in gold and silver; and 
embroidered cases of almost every colour, which flapped against 
their bodies as they moved, intermixed with small brass bells, 
the horns and tails of animals, shells, and knives ; long leopards’ 
tails hung down their backs, over a small bow covered with 
fetishes. They wore loose cotton trowsers, with immense boots of 
a dull red leather, coming half way up the thigh, and fastened by 
small chains to their cartouch or waist belt; these were also orna- 
mented with bells, horses’jtails, strings of amulets, and innumerable 
shreds of leather; a small quiver of poisoned arrows hung from 
their right wrist, and they held a long iron chain between their 
teeth, with a scrap of Moorish writing affixed to the end of it. 
A small spear was in their left hands, covered with red cloth and 
silk tassels ; their black countenances heightened the effect of this 
attire, and completed a figure scarcely human.’ 


This was {merely a prelude to a scene which very far ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the travellers, even heightened as 
it was by such a preparation: 


‘ An area of nearly a mile in circumference was crowded with 
magnificence and novelty. The king, his tributaries, and cap- 
tains, were resplendent in the distance, surrounded by attendants 
of every description, fronted by a mass of warriors which seemed 
to make our approach impervious. The sun was reflected, with a 
glare scarcely more supportable than the heat, from the massy 
gold ornaments, which glistened in every direction, More thana 
hundred bands burst at once on our arrival, with the peculiar airs 
of their several chiefs; the horns flourished their defiances, with 
the beating of innumerable drums and metal instruments, and 
then yielded for a while to the soft breathings of oe 
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flutes, which were truly harmonious; and a pleasing instrument, 
like a bagpipe without the drone, was happily blende d. At least 
a hundred Jarge umbrellas, or canopies, which could shelter t! hirty 
persons, were sprung up and down by the bearers with brilliant 
effect, being made of scarlet, yellow, and the most shewy cloths 
and silks, and crowned on the top with crescents, pelicans, cle- 

phants, barrels, and arms and swords of cold; they were of various 
shapes, but mostly dome ; and the valances (in some of which 
small looking-glasses were inserted) fantastically sealloped and 
fringed ; from the fronts of some, the proboscis and small teeth 
of elephants projected, and a few were roofed with leopard skins, 
and crowned with various animals naturally stufled. ‘The state 
hammocks, like long cradles, were raised in the rear, the poles 
on the heads of the bearers ; : the cushions and pillows were covered 
with crimson taffeta, and the richest cloths hung over the sides. 
Innumerable small umbrellas, of various coloured stripes, were 
crowded in the intervals, whilst several large trees heightened the 
glare, by contrasting the sober colouring of nature. 


© & Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit.” 


‘ The king’s messengers, with gold breast-plates, made way for 
us, and we commenced our round, preceded by the canes and the 
English flag.. We stopped to take the hand of every caboceer, 
which, as their household suites occupied several spaces in ad- 
vance, delayed us long enough to distinguish some of the orna- 
ments in the general blaze of splendour and ostentation.’ 


The exceed of gold,” as an old traveller on the Gambia 
said, surpassed all belief. Wolves’ and rams’ heads, as large 
as life, cast in gold, were suspended from gold h: indled swords ; 
rude lumps of wold hung from the left wrist of the chiefs and 
officers, so we jihty us to be supported by slaves: costly 
foreign silks had been unravelled to enrich their embroidery : 
the skins of leopards formed the sheaths of their swords: the 
chairs were of dark wood inlaid with ivory, and embossed 
with gold; and fans made of the wings of the ostrich played 
around the dignitaries. In writing this sentence, we have 
specified only a very few out of the numberless extravagant 
but magnificent appendages that were exhibited. A party of 
Moors ailorded the first general diversity of dress: 


There were seventecn superiors, arrayed in large cloaks of 
white satin, richly trimmed with spangled embroidery, their shirts 
and trowsers were of silk, and a very large turban of white muslin 
was studded with a border of different coloured stones: their at- 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, and long white shirts, which 
hung over their trowsers ; those of the inferiors were of dark blue 


cloth : they slowly raised their eyes from the ground as we passed, 
and with a most malignant scowl.’ 
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We must confine ourselves to the person of the king, with- 
out entering on the subject of his dress or that of his imme- 
diate attendants: suffice it to say that they not only exceeded, 
in the precious nature of the materials, any regal ornaments 
that we recollect to have seen described, but were singularly 
remarkable for delicacy of workmanship, and not without taste 
in their combination. The king’s deportment first excited 
Mr. Bowdich’s attention. ¢ Native dignity, in persons we are 
pleased to call barbarous, was a curious spectacle: his man- 
ners were majestic but courteous; and he did not allow his 
surprize to beguile him for a moment of the composure of 
the monarch; he appeared to be about thirty-eight years of 
age, inclined to corpulence, and of a benevolent countenance.’ 
The number of warriors present at this scene, of which we 
have been able to afford no adequate reptesentation, was 
estimated by our travellers at 30,000. Some inhuman spec- 
tacles were blended with this display of magnificence: per- 
sons undergoing torment previously to sacrifice being paraded 
before the visitors: the drums being braced round with 
human thigh-bones, and ornamented with skulls; and the 
public executioner, as if in mockery of human suffering, ap- 
pearing with a hatchet of gold suspended from his breast, 
and standing before an execution-block that was clotted with 
blood and partially covered with a caf of fat. 

A range of spacious but ruinous buildings formed the re- 
sidence of the embassy; whence Mr. Bowdich at different 
times dispatched memoirs of his transactions that con- 
stituted, ni their original form, the materials of the first of 
the two parts into which his volume is divided. ‘To this first 
part we restrict ourselves on the present occasion; with the 
intention of examining, in our next Review, the latter and 
statistical half of the work. In extracting remarks from 
these details we shall attend rather to such points as are 
illustrative of the court and people, than historical of the 
mission. , 

The monarch, though he shewed many marks of kindness 
to his guests, and was profuse in his acknowlegements of the 
superiority of white men over his own subjects, appears to 
have been of a very irascible temperament. The pleasure 
which he took in the works of European art that were pre- 
sented to him, and the laudable curiosity which he evinced in 
inquiring into their purposes and manufacture, give a very 
favourable impression of him: but, actuated by the insti- 
gations of the Moors, who were decidedly hostile to the mis- 
sion, and by some disappointments in not receiving the full 
satisfaction which he expected in several. of the palavers, he 
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frequently burst into fits of ungovernable passion. In these 
instances, his predominant feeling seems to have been that 
the object of our countrymen was simply to make a fool of 
him ; no extraordinary suspicion, indeed, in a barbaric 
prince. * He drew his beard into his mouth, bit it, and 
rushing abruptly from his seat, exclaimed “ Shantee foo ! 
Shantee foo! ah ah!” ’ —to which he added an assurance 
that, if black men had brought him such explanations as 
those that were given by the mission, he would have cut their 
heads off. On such an occasion, the original conductor of 
the mission being silent, Mr. Bowdich rose, and with com- 
bined energy and discretion addressed the sovereign ; ex- 
plaining the motives of the mission with such marked ap- 
pearance of sincerity, that ‘ conviction flashed across the 
face of the interpreter, and he must have done justice to the 
speech, for the cheerful aspect of the morning was resumed 
in every countenance.’* —_It was impossible that these suspi- 
cions should not recur in subsequent interviews, but they 
recurred with diminished force, and were ultimately overcome. 
The following is a description of the palace at Coomassie in 
which the palavers were held : 


‘ On Saturday we were summoned to the King, and waited as 
usual a considerable time in one of the outer courts of the palace, 
which is an immense biilding of a variety of oblong courts and 
regular squares, the former with arcades along the one side, some 
of round arehes symmetrically turned, having a skeleton of bam- 
boo ; the entablatures exuberantly adorned with bold fan and 
trellis work of Egyptian character. They have a suit of rooms 
over them, with small windows of wooden lattice, of intricate but 
regular carved work, and some have frames cased with thin gold. 
The squares have a large apartment on each side, open ‘in front, 
with two supporting pillars, which break the view and give it all 
the appearance of the proscenium or front of the stage of the older 
Italian theatres. They are lofty and regular, and the cornices ofa 
very bold cane-work in alto relievo. A drop-curtain of curiously 
plaited cane is suspended in front, and in each we observed chairs 
and stools embossed with gold, and beds of silk, with scattered 
regalia. The most ornamented part of the palace is the residence 
of the women. We have passed through it once ; the fronts of the 
apartments were closed (except two open door-w ays) by pannels 
of curious open carving, conveying a striking resemblance at first 
sight to an based Gothic screen; one was entirely closed, ‘and had 
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* The eae should 7 aware that those passages which, in the 
account of the transactions of the mission, express a high opinion 
of the merits of Mr. Bowdich, are not from his own pen: they 
occur in the dispatches to which his coadjutors, Mr. Hutchison 
and Mr. Tedlie, were parties. 
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two curious doors of a low arch, and strengthened or battened 
with wood-work, carved in high relief and painted red. Doors 
chancing to open as we passed, surprised us with a glimpse of 
large apartments in corners we could not have thought of, the 
most secret appeared the most adorned. In our daily course 
through the palace there is always a delay of some minutes, be- 
fore the door of each of the several distinct squares is unlocked ; 
within the inmost square is the council chamber.’ 


The diary proceeds with visits of ceremony, palavers, 
occasional instances of illness, and some accounts of human 
sacrifices. At first, the members of the mission were strictly 
confined to their own dwelling: but afterward Mr. Bowdich 
was accommodated with a horse by the king, and compli- 
mented by him on his equestrian skill. Ultimately, these 
restrictions were still more relaxed. The first private visit 
paid by Mr. Bowdich was to Baba the chief Moor; at whose 
residence he met with another Moor, who expressed neo 
surprize at beholding a white man, having previously seen 
three, as he stated, at Boussa. This circumstance naturally 
led to inquiry; and the answer seems to afford a fair pre 
sumption that Mr. B. obtained a true statement of the end of 
the unfortunate Park. It does not differ widely from that 
which is already in circulation. 

‘ « Some years ago, a vessel with masts suddenly appeared on 
the Quolla or Niger near Boussa, with three white men, and some 
black. The natives encouraged by these strange men, took off 
provisions for. sale, were well paid, and received presents besides : 
it seems the vessel had anchored. The next day, perceiving the 
vesscl going on, the natives hurried after her, (the Moor protested 
from their anxiety to save her from some sunken rocks, with 
which the Quolla abounds,) but the white men mistaking, and 
thinking they pursued for a bad purpose, deterred them. The 
vessel soon after struck, the men jumped into the water and tried 
to swim, but could not, for the current, and were drowned. He 
thought some of their clothes were now at Wauwaw, but he did 
not believe there were any books or papers.” ’ 


At the same place, Mr. B. occasionally met with Moors 
from different parts of Africa, who afforded much information 
of the interior: but their general views of geography were 
not very profound, being about equal to those of the 
Turkish minister who feared the arrival of a Russian fleet 
from Petersburgh by way of the Adriatic sea. One large 
continent, encircled by a sea, and bounded by a girdle of 
rocks, was their map of the world. The Moors were fortu- 
nately so far conciliated by these constant visits as to forward 
certificates and letters of recommendation to the interior ; 
which, it is to be hoped, may be useful to such persons of 
Major Peddie’s expedition as still survive. 
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On the 25th of August, the members of the mission were 
invited to dine with the king, whom they had followed from 
his capital on an expedition. The feast was not merely 
plentiful but elegant. 


‘ About two o’clock dinner was announced. We had been 
taught to prepare for a surprise, but it was exceeded. We were 
conducted to the eastern side of the croom, to a door of green 
reeds, which excluded the crowd, and admitted us through a short 
avenue to the king’s garden, an area equal to one of the large 
squares in London. The breezes were strong and constant. In the 
centre, four large umbrellas of new scarlet cloth were fixed, under 
which was the king’s dining table (heightened for the occasion), 
and covered in the most imposing manner; his massy plate was 
well disposed, and silver forks, knives, and spoons (Colonel Tor- 
rane’s) were plentifully laid. ‘The large silver waiter supported a 
roasting pig in the centre; the other dishes on the tables were 
roasted ducks, fowls, stews, pease pudding, &c. &c. On the 
ground on one side of the table were various soups, and every 
sort of vegetable ; and elevated parallel with the other side, were 
oranges, pines, and other fruits ; sugar-candy, Port and Madeira 
wine, spirits and Dutch cordials, with glasses.’ 


The superiority which the natives attribute to Europeans is 
whimsically illustrated in the imitation cf our mode of dress 
by the monarch; who, notwithstanding the magnificence of 
his own wardrobe, was seen on one occasion to bedeck him- 
self in a manner affording a most ludicrous caricature: 
little differing, indeed, except in the better state of repair in 
which his clothes were exhibited, from some of the chieftains 
on the Congo river as seen by Captain ‘Tuckey. He wore an 
old-fashioned court suit of the [French General Daendels, 
of brown velveteen, embroidered with silver thistles, with an 
English epaulette sown on each shoulder; ‘ the coat coming 
close round the knees, from which the flaps of the waistcoat 
were not very distant. A cocked hat bound with gold lace, 
in shape like that of an English coachman, white shoes, the 
long silver-headed cane we “presented to him, mounted with 
a crown, as a walking stick, and a small dirk round his 
waist.” Such is the picture of a royal Dandy at Ashantee. 
It was impossible to make this people comprehend how any 
conventional signs, such as are used in writing, could repre- 
sent an object; and the king remarked that his name, when 
written, bore no resemblance to his person. At first they 
were averse to the drawing of sketches, but, when the kin 
was told that it never would be believed in England that 
the mission had visited him, unless they took back drawings 
with them, he was satisfied; and, so universally predominant 
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is personal vanity, whether professed or concealed, he begged 


¢ to be drawn handsome.’ 

The treaty was at length signed on the 7th of September, 
and appears to comprize all those points which a wel! regulated 
policy would suggest on the part of our colony. By the 
fifth article, the King of Ashantce agrees to permit a British 
officer to reside constantly at his capital, for the purpose of 
preserving a regular communication with the Governor at 
Cape-Coast Castle; and, by the ninth, it is stipulated that the 
royal children shall be committed to the care of the said 
Governor, at that settlement, for the purpose of education. 
These are important results, if no others had been attained ; 
and they offer greater opportunities for farther investigations 
in the interior of Africa than any means that have yet been 
acquired. Mr. Hutchison was left as resident; and we 
cannot doubt the firmness of a man, who in an early stage of 
this business ‘signs his name in conjunction with Mr. Bow- 
dich and Mr. ‘Tedlie to the following concluding paragraph of 
a dispatch : 


‘ But, gentlemen, ifin your better knowlege and reflection, you 
cannot consistently with your honour, and your trust, meet the 
king’s demand, the history of our country has fortified our minds, 
with the illustrious example of a Vansittart, and his colleagues, 
who were situated as we are, when the dawn of British inter- 
course in India was scarcely more advanced, than its dawn in 
Africa is now; and their last request to their council is our pre- 
sent conclusion to you, — ‘* Do not put our lives in competition 
with the honour and interests of our country.” ’ 


We have an impression on our minds that Mr. Hutchison 
has since been succeeded by Mr. Dupuis; of whom, as Con- 
sul at Mogadore, our readers may possibly recollect the 
mention in our account of the narrative of Adams the Ame- 
rican seaman. (See our Review for January, 1817, vol. 1xxxii.) 
The fact may be stated somewhere in this volume, but, if so, 
the passage has escaped our remembrance. 

The perils experienced by Mr. Bowdich in his return were 
of no contemptible nature; and, as they afford some know- 
lege of the state of the way between the kingdom of Ashantee 
and the coast, we will cite a passage referring to them. It is 
to be hoped, as the King of Ashantee evinced much personal 
attachment to this gentleman, that these circumstances, if 
they reached his ear, may accelerate his professed intention 
of opening a regular mode of intercourse with the coast, 
without which commerce must meet with obstacles almost 
iMsuperable. 
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* As the stage from Doompassie had been short, (although 
fatiguing,) I determined to proceed to Akrofroom, as we should 
gain a day by it. The Ashantees remonstrated, knowing the 
swollen state of the several small rivers, and the aggravated dif- 
ficulties of the path from the heavy rain; but I was so apprehen- 
sive of being detained, by their pleading their superstitious ob- 
servance of good and bad days for travelling, that I was afraid of 
seeming to yield to them, lest it might enceurage the disposition. 
I recommended them to go back, and started without them, but 
they were soon at my heels, declaring, they should lose their heads 
if they quitted us. Mr.Tedlie, myself, a soldier, and the Ashantee 
next in authority under the captain, outwalked the rest of the 
party, and we found ourselves out of their hearing when it grew 
dark. We lost some time in trying to make torches to keep off 
the beasts, and to direct us in the right tract, for we were walking 
through a continued bog, and had long before lost our shoes. A 
violent tornado ushered in the night, we could not hear each other 
holla, and were soon separated; luckily I found I had one person 
jeft with me (the Ashantee) who, after I had groped him out, 
tying his cloth tight round his middle, gave me the other end, and 
thus plunged along, pulling me after him, through bogs and rivers, 
exactly like an owl tied to a duck ina pond. The thunder, the 
darkness, and the howlings of the wild beasts were awful, but the 
loud and continued crash of a large tree, which fell very near us 
during the storm, was even more so to myear. The Ashantee had 
dragged me along, or rather through, in this manner until I judged 
it to be midnight, when, quite exhausted, with the remnants of my 
clothes scarcely hanging together, I let go his cloth, and falling 
on the ground, was asleep before I could call out to him. I was 
awoke by this faithful guide, who had felt me out, and seated me 
on the trunk of a tree, with my head resting on his shoulder; he 
gave me to understand I must die if I sat there, and we pursued 
the duck and owl method once more. In an hour we forded 
the last river, which had swollen considerably above my chin, and 
spread to a great width. This last labour I considered final, and 
my drowsiness became so fascinating, that it seemed to beguile me 
of every painful thought and apprehension, and the yielding to it 
was an exquisite, though momentary pleasure. I presume I must 
have slept above an hour, lifted by this humane man from the 
bank of the river to a drier corner of the forest, more impervious 
to the torrents of rain; when, being awoke, I was surprised to see 
him with a companion and a torch ; he took me on his back, and 
in about three quarters of an hour we reached Akrofroom. This 
man knew I carried about me several ounces of gold, for the sub- 
sistence of the people, not trusting to our luggage, which we could 
not reckon on in such a season and journey. Exhausted and insen- 
sible, my life was in his hands, and infested as the forest was with 
wild beasts, he might after such a night, without suspicion, have 
reported me as destroyed by them; this had occurred to me, and 
‘vas an uneasy feeling as long as my torpor left me any. 
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In our proposed article on the second part of this work, 
of which the matter will necessarily be more important, we 
will attempt something that may approach to a detailed ace 
count of this singular monarchy. | 


[ Z'o be continued. } 
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Art. 1X. Dramatic Scenes and other Poems. By Barry Corn- 
wall. Crown 8vo. pp.166. 6s. Boards. Ollier. 1819. 


HEN a poet once forsakes the paths of simplicity and 
nature, and seeks to gain attention either by an affected 
initation of the old writers or by following his own crude 
notions of originality, we may safely pronounce that it is 
impossible for him ever to attain the higher honours of the 
lyre, Of the latter error, we find but too many examples in 
the productions of the Lake school; of the former, the 
author now before us, as well as some others whom we could 
mention, is a proof. An infatuation like this is the more to 
be lamented when it is indulged by men of talents; whose 
minds, if unaffected by such pucrile conceits, might produce 
something which would render them well deserving of 
applause. 

It is not in the shackles of mannerism, it is not in the 
quaint turn of an uncommon expression, nor yet in the 
magic of an obsolete word, that the soul of poetry consists; 
it is in the simple, noble, and natural flow of the deep feel- 
ings which rise from the heart like a pure and living stream 
from the ground, gushing forth free and unrestrained. 
Where affectation prevails, there can be no poetry: we re 
cognize the hand of the man, not of the poet; and we turn 
in disgust from one who attempts to rouse the noblest passions 
of our soul over a theme in which his own have never been 
excited. To place our claim to applause on the servility of 
our imitation is even more reprehensible than to palm our 
original conceits on the world for more than they are worth ; 
it is an intellectual theft, and the heart feels and abhors it. 
Yet, singular as it may be, those who are especially blameable 
in this respect generally make greater pretensions to a natural 
style than their compeers: but this must be attributed to the 
same want of judgment which first caused their error. 

We reprobate this love of affectation with the more severity, 
from our perfect conviction that, as long as it exists in the 
mind, we must in vain look for excellence. ‘The author of 
the Dramatic Scenes now before us is one of those untortunate 
persons who have thus lost their way in the wilds of Parnassus. 
He is a writer of considerable power, possesses poetic feeling, 
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and has great strength of expression: but he has ingeniously 
contrived to throw all these qualifications into the shade, by his 
palpable and servile imitations of our elder dramatists, and 
by the uniform air of attempt and constraint which pervades 
all his poems. He has not only copied the general character 
of their style, but he uses their words, and their combinations 
of words; and he has even stolen their imperfect and “un- 
finished versification, by way of adding a still more natural 
cast to his poems. 

We really feel a sentiment of grief and vexation, when 
we see a mind capable of better things descending to these 
mean artifices: but we shall now let our readers judge 
whether these censures are correct when applied to the 
present volume. Its sketches consist of dramatic incidents 
thrown into a single scene, or at most into two; and they 
are written with much power and cleverness. Some of them 
are Italian, from Boccaccio; and some are imaginary. * 

Mr. Cornwall * has selected the story of Ludovico Sforza 
for one of his sketches. Sforza, uncle of the young Duke 
of Milan, was present at his marriage with Isabella, grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples ; ~and he was so much 
struck with her beauty, that it was supposed he caused his 
nephew Gallazzo to be poisoned in order to supplant him -in 
her love. ‘The author has added a supposed scene, in which 
the widowed Isabella, having invited Sforza to a —— 
mingles poison with the wine, and, when it begins to take effect 
causes him to be bound to his chair, and adds her evs 7 
to the agony of death. This last scene is a glaring proof of 
Mr. C.’s want of good taste. We prefer to quote 


‘ Scene 1.— A Street. 
¢ Duke of Milan. — Ludovico Sforza. 


‘ Duke. And this proud lady, was she chaste as fair ? 
‘ Sforza. Pure as the flame that burnt on Dian’s altar, 
And lovely as the morning. — Oh! she stood 
Like one of those bright shapes of fabling Greece, 
{ Born of the elements) which, as they tell, 
Woo’d mortals to their arms. A form more beautiful 
(Houri, or child o’ the air,) ne’er glanced upon 
A poet’s dream, nor in Arabian story 
Gave promise of that vaunted paradise. 
Not they, who, from the stars, look watchfully 











— ~— 


* May we ask whether this be a xom de guerre? We have some 
suspicions. The volume contains Jtosamund Gray, a poetic 
fragment; and Mr. Lamb’s works, noticed in Art.IV. of this 
Number, have Rosamund Gray, a Tale. 
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Upon the deeds of men, and oft, ’tis said, 
Dart like a vapour from their wheeling orbs 
In streaming splendour hither, to redress 
Or guide, were lovelier. Her voice was sweet 
And full of music, and did bear a charm 
Like numbers floating from the breathed flute, 
Caught afar off, — and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness at eve, do fling 
O’er banks and beds of flowers. 

‘ Duke. What! have you done, my lord ? 

‘ Sforza. Extravagant boy, 
Art not content? Well, I could say for ever. 
Her step ? ‘twas light as Dian’s, when she tripp’d 
Amid her frolic nymphs, laughing, or when 
Just risen from the bath, she fled in sport 
Round oaks and sparkling fountains, 
Chas’d by the wanton Oreades: her brow 
Pale as Athenian marble, but around it 
Grew fillets, like the raven’s wing : her mouth 
(Jove would have kiss’d it) did keep as prisoners 
Within its perfumed gates, pearls more rich 
Than Cleopatra got from Antony : 
Her eyes, and one might look on them at times, 
In lustre did outvie that Egyptian queen 
When on the Cydnus banks, in pride, she stuck 
Rare gems (each one a province ) in her hair, 
And bade the Roman worship her.’ 


Who will fail to perceive much beauty in the foregoing 
lines? but perhaps they give, on the whole, the most 
favourable specimen of Mr. Barry Cornwall’s powers. ‘The 
subsequent extract from the fragment intitled Lysander and 
Ione has a larger proportion of the faults which we have 
pointed out: 


‘ Lysander. — Ione. — (A Wood.) 


‘ Lys. Now sit. 

‘ Ione. Where ? 

‘ Lys. On this broken stump, here; see 
The embroiderer, Moss, hath wrought you a golden seat. 

‘ Tone. How! on the moss? 

‘ Lys. Aye; for, when nature dresses, 

It fills its part well: therefore honour it, 
There seems a kindly feeling in’t, as though 
A spirit of goodness peep’d from out the earth 
To shield decay. 

‘ Tone. So there: now kneel and worship. 

‘ Lys. I will: but first look at your bower: behind 
Are hazel boughs ; lean on them, sweet, they will 
Clasp you like love; and what a canopy is 
This scented lime! kings have not such above ’em. 
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And hark! how, midst its shivering leaves, the wind 
Makes amorous noises ; (tis Favonius, hark ! 
Murmuring among the blossoms ;) then below 

There is a carpet for your delicate feet, 

Wove in Vertumnus’ loom.’ 


The miscellaneous poems, at the end of the volume, are 
much in the style of their precursors, or even still more 
irregular and fantastical in their sentiment and versification. 
Among them, however, are two or three pieces which we 
deem very beautiful, and which shew the writer to be pos- 
sessed of powers that, if properly developed, might rank 
him high among the poets of the age. The pieces which we 
would particularly mention are ‘ The Magdalen,’ ‘ Rosa- 
mund Gray,’ and ‘ Woman:’ — the latter we cannot forbear 
to give our readers, more especially as it is free from the 
puerilities to which Mr. Cornwall is generally so much 
attached. 


‘ Woman. 


‘ Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfume ; 
And the gloss has dropped from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 


‘ And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye 
Is struck with cold mortality ; 
And the smile that played round her lip has fied, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 


‘ Like slaves they obey’d her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; 
And the crowds that swore for her love to die 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh, 
— And this is Man’s fidelity ? 


‘ *Tis Woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more; and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness.’ 


We have been the more free in our remarks on Mr. Barry 
Cornwall’s writings, from a conviction that, if he would 
shake off the trammels of art and affectation with which he 
has contrived to fetter himself, he might produce something 
highly honourable to his own fame, and very acceptable to 
the lovers of true poetry. 
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Arr. X. Trausactions of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King’s and Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. pp.510. 148. Boards. Longman and Co. 


¢ has been a subject of just reproach to the members of 

the medical satelite in Dublin, that, although that city 
is the seat of an university, and contains a population 
about three times greater than Edinburgh, they have hitherto 
done little for the advancement of their art. No public 
journal or register of their transactions has ever appeared, 
and they have by no means contributed their share in other 
ways to the progress which the different departments of the 
science have experienced during the last century. In fact, we 
have known less of the condition of medicine in Ireland than 
of its state in France or Germany; and, except two or three 
names that occasionally appeared in the ‘Transactions of our 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, or in Dr. Duncan’s Journal, 
the fame of the Irish practitioners was entirely confined to 
their own island. Under these circumstances, it gave us pe- 
culiar pleasure to receive the volume which forms the subject 
of this article; both in consequence of the intrinsic merit of 
some of its parts, and because it affords a sufficient proof that 
our brethren of * the Emerald Isle” are at length determined 
to display the fruits of those talents, which have till now lain 
dormant. 

The first paper contains a Case of Ulceration and Rupture 
of the Stomach, by Jom Crampton, M.D., &c.; in which a 
female was attacked with acute symptoms that resembled those 
of peritonitis, except that they were unattended by vomiting, 
and which ended fatally in twelve hours. ‘The body was ex- 
amined after death, and the stomach was found to have a small 
perforation, through which its contents had escaped into the 
cavity of the abdomen. It was supposed by the author that 
the urgent symptoms depended more on the presence of this 
extraneous matter, than on the primary disease in the sto- 
mach itself. 

Dr. Stoker next gives an account of Cases of Tumours within 
the Abdomen. ‘They are five in number, and the following is 
the report made of them generally by the author himself : 


‘ The three first are cases of encysted tumours within the ab- 
domen ; the history of the former appearing interesting, especially 
when considered with reference to the singular appearances of the 
diseased parts discovered after death, such as ulceration and rup- 
ture of the stomach, of the diaphragm, of the lungs, and of the 
bronchiz, so that all of these parts were found communicated by 
one continuous canal. The favourable termination of the two 


other cases appeared to me, to have depended chiefly on the joint 
efficacy 
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efficacy of external pressure, and of digitalis given internall 


and the cases of aneurisms annexed are intended to illustrate the 
operation of these remedies.’ 


The first case is detailed with considerable minuteness. It 
would not be easy in a few words to characterize its symp- 
toms, but we may say generally that they were such as indi- 

cated a complete derangement of all the functions of the 
abdominal viscera; yet so as scarcely to point to any one in- 
dividually which could be selected as the primar y seat of the 
disease. Some of the more remarkable appearances after 
death are accurately detailed, and are instructive as far as they 
shew how great a derangement of the parts may exist, and 
still be not incompatible With life: but they do not throw much 
light on the pathology of the case, nor on the origin of the 
operation. 

Of the two cases of aneurysm, which we stated to have been 
cured by pressure and digitalis, the first was ‘ of the gluteal 
artery on its passing outside the pelvis, and had acquired the 
size of an orange;’ it is said to have been entirely removed in 
fourteen days. The second was an aneurysm of the bronchial 
artery, and was cured in a still shorter period of time. This 
last patient has since died from pectoral complaints; and, al- 
though it appears that the body was examined after death, 
we are surprized not to find an account of the state of 
the part in which the aneurysm was supposed to have been 
situated. 

The next case, consisting of an account of Extensive Sup- 
puration of the Liver, by Dr. O’Brien, is only worth our 
attention as an example of an occurrence which, though fre- 
quent in warm climates, is comparatively rare in the British 
islands. 

Dr. Black furnishes two papers, the first intitled Déssections 

wo Habitual Drunkards, and the second a Case of Gouty 
Affection. The appearances found in the bodies of the 
two drunkards were considerably different from each other. 
In the first, in whom the habit of intoxication was compara- 
tively of recent existence, the liver was almost the only part 
that was found diseased. 


‘ It certainly was not one-half its natural size, perhaps not 
much more than one-third; its substance, when pressed between 
the fingers, felt perfectly hard and rigid, and was throughout full 
of small hard tubercles, of the size of a garden pea, some of them 
larger ; they were of a dark brown colour. The substance of the 
liver, being cut into, shewed its parenchyma as completely beset 
by these, as its external surface was; none of them shewed any 
tendency to suppuration. The gall-bladder had a shrunk and 
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shrivelled appearance, and contained scarcely any bile. The 
pylorus appeared rather thick, and indurated.’ 


In the second case, the habit had been of much longer 
standing ; here the liver was considerably enlarged, and in 
one part filled with tubercles : but the most remarkable appear- 
ance was that of the stomach. 


‘ This organ was so small and contracted, that its cavity would 
not, I think, have contained a turkey egg. The coats of it were 
thickened, and indurated in a very extraordinary manner. Their 
original organization seemed entirely obliterated, and they had all 
coalesced into a solid homogeneous substance, which in some 
places was half an inch thick; in others, three quarters of an 
inch. This substance, in structure and appearance, resembled 
cartilage, softened, more than any thing else I can compare it to: 
the pylorus with difficulty admitted the end of the little finger, 
the interior surface of the stomach abounded with several appear- 
ances, to which (for want of a better) I shall give the name of 
fungous excrescences : some of them were broader than a ten- 
penny piece, and from their surface there ouzed a dirty brownish 


fluid.’ 
The Gouty Affection, described by Dr. Black, terminated in 


a large tumour, which appeared on dissection to be of that 
kind which Mr. Abernethy calls medullary sarcoma ; it was 
more or less connected with most of the abdominal viscera, 
and weighed six pounds. We are very doubtful how far it 
had any relation to the gouty diathesis of the patient. 

Dr. Mills states a case in which the Influence of Hepatic 
Disease over the Functions of the Uterus seems to be well 
illustrated; as, by restoring the healthy action of the liver, 
the uterine system, which had before been much deranged, 
acquired its healthy action. 

The next paper, by Dr. Brooke, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, gives a remarkable Case of Hydrocephalus Internus in 
an Adult, in which much Beneft resulted from the Application 
of Dover’s Powder. ‘The case is very minutely detailed, but 
we doubt whether the instruction to be gained from it is equi- 
valent to its length; perhaps some relief of certain urgent 
symptoms might be obtained from the medicine, but the 
disease terminated fatally. 

Dr. Robert Reid contributes two papers; the first on the 
Use of Oxygen Gas in Angina Pectoris, and the second on the 
Nature and Treatment of Tetanus. ‘The former consists only 
of one case, in which the oxygen was supposed to afford some 
relief, but the complaint soon proved fatal under a very aggra- 
vated form. Except as a minute detail of symptoms, this 
memoir possesses little value or interest. The other has some 
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more claim on our attention. The author observes that most 
medical writers suppose that no morbid appearances are to 
be detected in tetanus: but that, by examining the spiral 
cord, which from the specific symptoms of the disease he was 
induced to regard as its immediate seat, he discovered an un- 
usual degree of vascularity in the part, and an effusion of a 
portion of fluid into the vertebral sheath. It will be an 
object with future practitioners to examine how far these ob- 
servations are confirmed. We cannot speak in very favour- 
able,terms of Dr. Reid’s pathological remarks. The practice 
which he recommends is that of giving sudorifics, so as to 
produce a copious perspiration over the whole surface. His 
paper is accompanied by a plate; which, however, we can 
scarcely suppose to be a very correct representation of the 
appearances, either as to form or colour. 

Dr. Brooke reports Three Cases of Melena, in which the 
most decided good Effects appear to have been produced by the 
Exhibition of the Oil of Turpentine. ‘The object of the au- 
thor is not only to illustrate the operation of turpentine in 
this disease, but also to throw some light on the nature of 
the affection: this he supposes to be of two kinds, in the one 
case originating from venous blood, and in the other from 
bile poured into the intestines, and retained there until they 
had lost their characteristic sensible properties. In the first 
of the cases, the discharge was supposed to be sanguineous, 
and Dr. Brooke ‘ gave the spirit of turpentine as a styptic:’ 
but the patient died; yet afterward, when a case of melena 
occurred in which ¢ the discharges were most decidedly 
bilious,’ the turpentine was again employed in consequence 
of its use in the former case. Our readers will probably 
agree with us in regarding this as rather a curious process of 
reasoning. 

Dr. Stoker has contributed a paper on Dropsy and Apo- 
plexy; containing the narrative of a case in which these two 
diseases occurred to the same individual in succession, and 
were both removed by the antiphlogistic and depletory plan 
of treatment: the account is accompanied by some interesting 
pathological remarks. 

A Case of Chronic Rheumatic Inflammation successfully treated 
by Bandages, by Richard Grattan, M.D., appears to exhibit 
a decided example of the benefit obtained by the practice that 
has been lately recommended by Dr. Balfour. 

A sensible although rather desultory paper follows on 
Hydrocephalic Fever, by Dr. Crampton ; a principal object of 
which is to examine and compare the merits of the different 
opinions that have been entertained respecting the origin of 
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the disease, whether the abdominal viscera or the head be the 
part primarily affected; and respecting the pathology of the 
parts immediately concerned in its production. We quote 
the observations which Dr. Crampton offers on the cure of 
the malady: 


‘ The plan of cure, which appears to me to deserve attention 
in hydrocephalic fever, is to take blood freely from the arm, 
from the arteries of the head, and by leeches at the temples ; also 
from the side, where there is evidence of any disease in the liver; 
to give purgatives freely, to employ mercurials, with digitalis and 
other diuretics, to excite the healthy action of the liver, the mu- 
cous surfaces and the kidneys, to exert likewise that combined 
impression on the absorbent and exhalant systems to which I have 
already adverted, using opiates also to control that excessive feel- 
ing, and that morbid animal sensibility which adds so much to the 
distress of the patient, and which throws so many obstacles in our 
way in subduing so formidable a disease.’ 


A short paper by Mr. Geoghegan affords an account of 
an Abscess in the Liver, which was opened, and soon afterward 
terminated fatally; anda case of what seemed to be ascites, 
but which on dissection was found to be an enormous distension 
of the colon. 

A memoir of nearly 50 pages in length, by Dr. M‘Loghlin, 
details a Case of complicated Dropsy and Dissection, with 
Observations. On examining the body after death, several 
remarkable appearances were detected ; the left ovarium was 
so much increased in size as to fill completely all the cavit 
of the pelvis, its bulk arising partly from hydatids and 
partly from a serous fluid: but, which is more deserving of 
attention, and in fact constitutes the peculiarity and value of 
the report, almost all the viscera were found in a remarkably 
contracted state, and yet in other respects not very obviously 
diseased. The circumstances of the case, as stated by the 
author, do not enable us to decide whether the contraction 
of the viscera depended on the enlargement of the ovarium 
or on some other cause, perhaps original mal-conformation : 
nor can we bestow much commendation on the pathological 
reasoning of Dr. M‘Loghlin, or on his discrimination in 
relating the authorities on which he founds his opinions. 

About half of the volume still remains; which is occupied 
by four statistical papers that compose by far the most valuable 
part of it. The most important is that of Dr. Percival, 
consisting of Observations on the Epidemic Fevers of Dublin, 
founded on a Report of the Hardwicke Fever Hospital, during 
the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815. ‘This hospital forms one of 
four large medical establishments which are attached to the 
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Dublin House of Industry, and was principally under the 
care of the author during the period above specified. ‘The 
method which he proposes to follow ¢ is, in the first place, to 
notice the varieties and modifications of epidemic fever; their 
relation to the seasons, to the age, sex, and condition of the 
patients. In the next place, the general morbid characters 
and progress of fever will be adverted to; and, lastly, the 
methods of remedial practice.’ After some useful observ- 
ations on the form and situation of the building, the nature 
and number of the cases received into it, and other pre- 
liminary matters, Dr. P. enters more directly on the con- 
sideration of fever. He remarks, with correctness, that two 
classes of facts present themselves to our notice; those that 
regard the generic symptoms of fever as: they exist at all 
times, and those of a specific nature which occur on certain 
occasions only, or in particular seasons. ‘The antients attended 
more to the latter, and the moderns have dwelt more on the 
former of these topics: but, in order to acquire a perfect 
acquaintance with the subject, it is necessary that neither of 
them should be neglected; and accordingly, while Dr. P. 
has considered under separate heads the influence of the 
seasons, of sex, age, and other circumstances which may be 
denominated incidental, he has united his observations into 
one focus, so as to apply them to the explanation of the 
pathology of fever generally. Without professing to give 
our readers a complete abstract of all the valuable matter 
which is contained in this essay, we shall lay before them a 
few of the most important inferences which the author de- 
duces from his experience. It is to be noticed that the 
Hardwicke hospital is not confined to the reception of 
epidemic or contagious fevers, but receives generally all 
febrile diseases which originate in the large and oiten crowded 
mass of people who are contained in what is styled, pro- 
bably with as little correctness as in this country, the House 
of Industry. ‘The season in which fever abounds most in the 
hospital is from the beginning of spring to the middle of 
summer; during which period a greater tendency to the in- 
flahmatory type exists than at other times, and the most 
prevalent symptoms were those that indicated an affection of 
the chest. As the summer advanced, the stomach became 
the organ most apt to be deranged; in the autumn, the 
hepatic system; and in the winter the cerebral: when, also, 
cases of decided typhus were more frequent and _ severe. 
Taking the average of three years, the monthly number of 
fever-paticnts was 173, and the annual number 2080; gen 
nerally speaking, the autumnal months were the most un- 
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healthy, but this rule had many exceptions. The number of 
males admitted was 2684, and of females 3558; yet the 
deaths among the males were more numerous, in the ratio of 
above three to two. With respect to the ages of the patients, 
the greatest number was 10 years; next to that, 30: but, as 
it is justly remarked, the accession of new inhabitants from 
the country must cause an unusual number of persons of that 
age to be always resident in large cities, and liable to be the 
subjects of typhus. — We pass over with regret a large 
portion of Dr. Percival’s paper, which treats of the nature of 
fever, its varieties and species, its relation to contagion, the 
mode of treatment, and other very interesting topics, as 
well practical as theoretical : but we shall present our readers 
with a specimen or two, which, we trust, will induce them to 
peruse the whole. 


‘ The worst symptoms of fever are pervigilium, tympany, 
singultus, coma; the most favourable in all cases are sleep, a moist 
tongue, and solvent bowels. The appearance of the alvine eva- 
cuations affords a good index of the state of the larger secerning 
viscera. The quality of the urine is too variable to place any depend- 
ance upon it; but its quantity is an indication of some import, in 
the advanced stages of fever, when a deficiency of this discharge is 
an unfavourable sign, and its suppression, very commonly, a fatal 
one. — The state of the pulse has appeared to me a much less 
uniform or satisfactory criterion than it has usually been esteemed, 
except when it manifestly indicates inflammation, or the near 
approach of death.— The appearance of petechiz is still less 
subservient to prognosis ; yet, when their first eruption occurs at 
an advanced stage of the fever, under a cool and purgative treat- 
ment, they undoubtedly proclaim danger. The countenance and 
posture of the patient, his manner of respiration, and the appear- 
ance of his tongue, give various and authentic information to the 
experienced practitioner. When the patient lies at ease on his 
side, and especially if he is observed to relieve himself by 
spontaneous changes of position, after the fever is much advanced, 
the augury is favourable ; on the contrary, when he continues ex- 
tended and supine, lethargic and muttering, the prognostic is 
adverse. But the tongue is perhaps the most accurate informant 
of the state and progress of the fever; as it indicates the con- 
dition of the whole intestinal canal, and of those visceral organs, 
which hold so remarkable a sympathy with the brain.’— 

‘ Of the appearances of the tongue in typhus, the following 
deserve distinct attention. First, it may be moist and thinly 
coated with white mucus, as in the febrile phlegmasie; in which 
case the pulse is usually strong, the temperature of the body 
high, and some viscus engaged in inflammatory action.— 
Secondly, when the tongue is thickly covered with yellowish 
mucus, the skin is also generally suffused with a similar tinge; 
the epigastrium is tumid, and the hepatic viscus in a state of 
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congestion. Thirdly, a brown dry streak in the middle of the 
tongue indicates intestinal torpor and defective secretion through- 
out the canal. — Fourthly, a tremulous tongue betrays debility 
with sensorial disturbance. — Fifthly, a dark, dry and shrunk 
tongue, with difficulty protruded beyond the teeth, indicates a 
deeply vitiated condition of the secretory organs, with extreme 
prostration of forces both animal and vital. I have not been 
able to ascertain that it indicates any peculiar change in the con- 
dition of the blood. Although venzsection is rarely practised 
with advantage under these circumstances, yet a spontaneous 
hemorrhagy, especially from the nose, is often salutary. <A 
copious exhalation from the capillaries tends to the like relief. — 
Sixthly, the tongue has sometimes a highly florid hue, with 
eminent papilla. This obtains chiefly when the fever has become 
hectical from suppurating surfaces or abscesses, as when dysenteric 
disease is formed. — Seventhly, the tongue often becomes swelled 
and partialiy shining in the advanced stages of typhus. The 
middle of the organ, on its upper surface, is occupied by a dark 
dry or rough streak; but the edges and the inferior part are 
puffed out and flaccid. I am at a loss to account for this latter 
circumstance, or to specify any indication of this state of the 
tongue, different frem that just noticed in the fifth variety of its 
morbid appearances.’ 


We pass over the three remaining papers, giving no more 
than their titles, not from being insensible to their value or 
importance, but owing partly to their nature, which renders 
it difficult to abridge or abstract them, and still more because 
we have already occupied very nearly all the space that we 
can allot to this article. ‘The papers are, <Adstract of a 
Registry kept for some Years in the Dublin Lying-in-Hospital, 
by Joseph Clarke, M.D. M.R. I. A.; — Medical Report of the 
Fever-Hospital in Cork Street, for the Year 1814, by John 
O’Brien, M.D.; and Medical Reports of the same Hospital, 

Sor the Year 1815, by Richard Grattan, M. D. 

It only remains for us to say a few concluding words respect- 
ing the merits of the volume generally; and in so doing we must 
very decidedly deprecate all idea of our being influenced by 
any contracted or illiberal feelings, when we remark that, if 
we except the statistical papers, the character of the perform- 
ance is considerably below the standard of any analogous 
publication in London or Edinburgh. ‘The style, execution, 
and subjects are prolix, vague, inaccurate, and indefinite ; 
and we are confident that the discernment of the members of 
the association themselves must observe the great superiority 
of Dr. Percival’s mode of thinking and writing, compared 
with that of any of his coadjutors. — The incorrectness of the 
printing of this work, although comparatively a trifling cir- 
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cumstance, is in character with the other qualities, and would 
not be endured even in a provincial press in Great Britain. 
Let not our Irish readers be indignant at these remarks, but 
let them seriously inquire whether they are well founded, 
and strive to correct the causes of them, if on examination 
this should be seen to be the case. No persons can be more 
sensible than we are of the native talents of the Irish, or 
more lament their frequent want of cultivation and proper 
direction. 





Art. XI. Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. The Second Edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 1]. 118. 6d. Boards. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1819. 


jf, Mecamas having somewhat recently been established at 
Edinburgh by Mr. Blackwood, and published under his 
name, a part of the letters which are included in the volumes 
before us appeared in it as extracts from the imaginary work 
which they afterward formed, and attracted the notice of its 
readers. Much augmented, even to objectionable prolixity, 
they were then issued in their present shape, as the production 
of a Dr. Morris, a Welsh physician. ‘Ibis supposed Doctor, 
however, we believe, we may denominate an extraordinary 
shadow of a man, who has served very prettily to play the 
jackal to some would-be lions of northern literature following 
in his rear, ready to pounce on a trembling public, whom 
his mock cry had summoned together. Such a mode of car- 
rying on a paper-warfare has succeeded in this instance. The 
cries were repeated, and the victims were seen thronging into 
the shops of the booksellers. When the game was deemed 
sufficient, the lions rushed on their prey from the covert of 
the Magazine; and thus Dr. Peter Morris, and his Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, received their first distinct existence in the shop- 
windows of the bibliopolists both of London and Edinburgh. 
The compositions, in fact, originated in strictures on another 
Edinburgh periodical work, and formed attacks on the cha- 
racters of many celebrated men, who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious by writing on “the other side of the question.” 
Thus the letters to Professors Playfair and Leslie, which are 
any thing but justifiable, though disguised under a German 
address, have every appearance of belonging to the same 
series, and to the same pen or pens with those which are now 
attributed to Dr. Peter Morris, and which are pretended to 
be written during his tour in the north. The more violent 
and personal critiques, however, were not admitted into the 
separate 


























separate work, though they remain in the Magazine; and 
thus, so far, the young authors, with whom in reality they 
originated, and who were so caustic and even. ferocious in the 
numbers of that publication, afterward made the ‘ amende 
honorable,” and recanted their errors in the Letters. They 
also did penance for their faults in the urgency and incon- 
venience which they underwent, in order to increase the bulk 
of the correspondence to three volumes, when they were in- 
formed that the appointed hour was come, and the public 
were eagerly seeking for an introduction to the pseudo-author 
of these productions. 

Though the plan is by no means novel, as we are in pos- 
session of numerous letters in this style both from the dead 
and the living, and the very title is almost a plagiarism on 
Mr, Walter Scott’s work, Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, yet 
few have exceeded these young authors (as we believe 
them to be) in the management of the device. Some persons 
are still doubtful whether the Doctor be not really now prac- 
tising physic at Aberystwith, from the local knowlege 
which he displays of the best mansions, wines, &c. of the 
principality : but others perceive that the work bears in- 
trinsic marks that the real author cannot be the mere 
visitor in the Land of Cakes” which he pretends to be. 
It is always difficult to look on familiar things with the eye of 
a stranger; and it requires a streng imagination, capable of 
divesting itself of those particulars which would betray a 
local acquaintance. For our part, we cannot admit that 
Dr. Morris is one of this sort of visitors, and therefore the 
movers of the machinery are by no means fortunate in pre- 
serving the probability of this part of their drama. His par- 
ticular descriptions of characters and scenery are far too per- 
fect and minute for the casual eye of a mere traveller; while 
the warmth and vividness of his language partake little of the 
sobriety of so old a gentleman as Dr. Morris is represented 
to be. Certes, the writer must have paced the streets of 
Edinburgh frequently, amid old familiar faces, and must have 
elbowed his way through the Parliament-house, and dined both 
with Whigs and Tories, for years, before he ventured to shew 
us his panorama of Edinburgh, with full delineations of the cha- 
racters of lawyers, divines, authors, and critics. He must have 
often studied oratory from the lips of Cranstoun and Jeffery, 
before he gave us so exact an estimation of their powers; and 
he must have duly attended Alison, or Chalmers at the ‘Tron 
Church, ere he could so well describe their display of pulpit- 
eloquence. ‘There is a want of keeping in the picture, then, 
supposing it to be drawn by the hand of a Welsh tourist; 
while, if we attribute it to the united genius of Mr. L and 
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Mr. J. W——, its inconsistences will vanish, and the various 


groupes of figures will appear in their true light and position. 
These gentlemen are themselves barristers ; and, therefore, 
in the foreground of the panorama, we perceive a fine view 
of the Parliament-house, with all the hurry and bustle of 
cadets and writers;—they are scholars, and that is the 
‘stone school ;” — orators, and a little in the shade at the 
spouting club;— next, critics, and highest in the prospect 
rises the Attic seat of wits, with Ambrose’s tavern, and the 
** feast of shells,” and “ fine Glenlivet whisky” still farther in 
the distance. Thus we have lawyers, poets, and critics, 
represented in every attitude; while they do not allow che 
Doctor even once to hint at the gentlemen of his own profes- 
sion. Yet to have been consistent, they should not only have 
permitted him to descant on physic, but, as he is stated to be 
an elderly gentleman, and a great admirer of antiquity, he 
should have exhibited a little more of the Roman spirit of 
Fabricius when he suddenly beheld the elephant of Pyrrhus ; 
and not have started back with surprize and delight when 
the curtain was drawn from the literary monster, and Edin- 
burgh flashed on his bewildered view. If he had likewise 
consulted Horace, as much as he appears to be acquainted 
with the doctrine of Epicurus, and had committed to memory 
a few of his more ¢emperate maxims, such as the * nzl admi- 
rari,” or the “Potabis Mopicis Sabinum canthartis,” the Welsh 
physician would have appeared more in character. On the 
contrary, the ‘ nunc est bibendum” is made too favourite 2 
topic for a sober and elderly physician. With such exceptions, 
however, the chief author is really an entertaining and en- 
lightened traveller, apparently an agreeable companion, and 
by no means a despicable poet, as his letters frequently evince 
by bold imagery, lively descriptions, and ridiculously happy 
delineations of events. A strain of good humour, cleverness, 
and even occasional wit, is also manifested, which is well 
adapted to delineate the peculiar character and manners of a 
people like the Scotch; and, though not to be compared to 
our masters in this line, Cervantes, Le Sage, Montesquieu’s 
Chinese Letters, Voltaire’s Novels, or even (Southey’s) Espri- 
ella’s Letters of a Spaniard from England, the pseudo-doctor 
has given a portrait which is the best that we have seen for 
some time. ‘Those who love enthusiasm in describing the 
characters and customs of a country, or who venerate the 
“amor patri@” reduced to the finest threads of distinction, 
will here find ample materials for thought and entertainment; 


‘and, though we consider this method of trumpeting forth the 


modern names and honors of a ‘nation as neither extremely 
judicious: 
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judicious nor perfectly warrantable, it is one great source of 
the amusement of which we are sensible while we peruse the 
work ; and narratives of this nature are always read with 
avidity. 

Certainly, however, Mr. L—— and Mr. J. W have 
taken too much liberty with the private life of their country- 
men; among whom, we are persuaded, many celebrated names 
would by no means wish to join in this sort of * literary 
patriotism” of the north. Indeed, the writers themselves 
appear to have entertained some doubts on the propriety of 
the measure, and to have proceeded in it hesitatingly and 
slowly. 





“© We know well enough 
What he means by this stuff; 
He haws — and he hums, — 
At last out it comes ;” 


as another Doctor of more facetious memory than the present 
traveller has happily observed; and so we are presented 
with the lives and portraits of Dr. Morris and his friends in 

an imaginary second edition, ‘* prolem sine matre creatam.” 
Though we thus appear to have penetrated the mystery that 
hung over the identity of the Cambrian, and find that, like 
the witches of Macbeth, he has resolved himself * into thin 
air,” yet we shall enter into the ostensible design of the authors, 
and now proceed farther to introduce their ideal personage to 
our readers. As he has met with such attentions on the other 
side of the Tweed, we should scorn to be out-done on the 
banks of the ‘Thames, and should endeavour, like the 
Spartans, to compensate by hospitality for any deficiencies in 
Athenian elegance and taste J but, if our reception and treat- 
ment of him be a little coarser, Nawill still be useful to him 
after his high feasting and rejoicing in the north. A lowering 
system would certainly be attended with benefit, in reducing 
that boisterous flow of ,animal spirits which is continually 
displayed in over-wrought and enthusiastic language, and 
exhausting itself in praises of every northern. object that it 
meets. ‘Though we may suppose the Doctor to have fixed 
on this laudatory system in order to make himself agreeable 
to his hosts, and to proceed more comfortably on his tour, 
yet he has something too ostentatious in his manner and 
conversation ; too affected a grasp of powerful intellect, too 
fine and even minute a discernment of taste. Whether 
the subject be a Hercules I'arnese, or a flower, or a little 
shell, -+- “ the form and body of the times,” or a fine female 
shape and ancle, the slightest shades in a ‘ glorious picture,” 
X 4 or 
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or in the flavour of old wines, or waltzing, or philosophy, 
the Doctor is inconsistently happy, and at home. Whien 
subjects occur for which he has a particular predilection, 
(but indeed he seems to have a predilection for all,) he flatters 
and paints them “ up to the very eyes” with metaphor and 
description, till we in vain cry ont with Horace, 


“ Jam satis terris, nivis atque grandinis ;” 


and if we are induced to read on by the high sounding 
promises of something still to come, we shall frequently find 


‘¢ Parturiunt montes — nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


Thus his splendid descriptions, both of persons and places, 
are often not only imaginary and unfounded, but. when he has 
roused the expectations of his readers, he concludes in trifling 
jocal details, which are quite out of the province of a stranger, 
and must be by no means interesting to his ‘ kinsfolk’ at 
home. In this spirit, he descants too minutely on the visages, 
qualifications, and respective practice of the lawyers, and 
we are informed of their successive gradations of noto- 
riety with all the exactness of a writer himself. The spouting 
clubs, periodical works, colleges, and conversazioni, and in 
fact every thing with which we may suppose the souls of 
young authors to be smitten, are described in detail in the 
same manner ; while the good Doctor is made a cat’s paw, and 
obliged to lend his authority to their boyish tricks, to the 
exclusion of all acquaintance with medical men and more 
serious pursuits. He is thus obliged, rather inconsistently 
for an elderly gentleman, to write in a jovial and youthful 
strain even to the Rev. David Williams, in a letter which will 
likewise give us an insight into the alleged motives of his tour. 


¢ Although my sole purpose, or nearly so, in coming to Scot- 
land was to see and converse with the illustrious men who live 
here, I have been in Edinburgh for a fortnight, and can hardly 
say that I have as yet seen even the faces of most of them. 
What with lounging about in the mornings with W , and claret 
in the evening, and routs and balls at night, I fear I am fast getting 
into a very unprofitable life. The only very great man here, to 
whom I had letters of introduction, was S——, and he happened 
to go a of town for a few weeks, I believe the very day after my 
arrival.’ 





Wecannot relate all Dr. M.’s interviews, many of which are 
fanciful, with the celebrated characters whom he mentions, 
and in which the eulogium poured on them might expose him 
to the suspicion even of ironical compliment. He next de- 
scribes himself as returning ‘ in a stupor of admiration’ from 
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viewing the city of Edinburgh. Speaking afterward of a 
well-known writer, he observes : 


* I find that the common prints give a very inadequate notion 
of his appearance. The artists of this day are such a set of 
cowardly fellows, that they never dare to give the truth as it is in 
nature, and the consequence is, after all, that they rather take 
from than add to the impressiveness of the faces they would 
flatter.’ 


We are of opinion that the Doctor here behaves rather un- 
handsomely to the artists, who have furnished him with so 
many beautiful heads (or rather caricatures) of illustrious 
men to adorn his volumes; though hé afterward amply atones 
to these ‘ cowardly fellows’ by volleys of eulogies, when he 
arrives at the proper chapter of arts and artists. He then 
proceeds: * Could all our countrymen of the present time, of 
very great reputation for talents or genius, be brought to- 
gether into a single room, their physiognomies would, I doubt 
not, form as impressive a group as can well be imagined; 
but, among the whole, there would-scarcely be more than one 
face which any sculptor might be ambitious of imitating on 
marble.’ From this sentence, we might imagine him to be a 
second Johnson in disguise; so well does he possess the 
talent of ironically satirizing while standing forth in the 
service of his northern friends. He is evidently biassed by 
a national enthusiasm, which is continually leading him into 
extremes either of praise or blame; and which has the un- 
fortunate effect of turning the former into ridicule, and dis- 
arming the latter of its sting. ‘This is observable in almost 
every subject which he treats, and particularly in the passage 
regarding the ‘ natural expression of nobility’ in the coun- 
tenances of our neighbours : 


‘ When a man visits France, whether he be a believer or a 
despiser of the doctrine of the Spurzheims, he must look around 
him before he can find any face which he could imagine to be the 
property of one lineally sprung from the loins of the Bayards and 
the Duguesclins, or, if you will, of the Farlays and the De Thous. 
But here the deterioration of the species, if such there be, has 
scarcely begun to tell upon their physiognomies ; and you meet, 
at every step, persons who have that about them which would pre- 
vent you from being at all astonished, if you should be told im- 
mediately afterwards, that they could trace themselves, without 
difficulty, to the Burleighs and the Claverhouses — I had almost 
said, the Bell-the-Cats and the Kirkpatricks.’ 


Here the Doctor wisely makes amends for his previous 
tameness of commendation, and in a moment reconciles £ the 
twinkling grey eyes and peaked chin’ of the peasantry to the 
glorious 
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glorious lineaments of national ancestry. We shall feel more 


happy in giving credit to the truth and beauty of the follow- 
ing description, which at once banishes all our fears of the 
deterioration of the species : 


‘I was at a large party yesterday evening — the first sight I 
-have had of the gay world here—and had an opportunity of 
viewing, at my leisure, all the fashionable belles of the town. You 
always accuse me of being too undistinguishing an admirer ; but 
I am sure even you would have allowed that there was no want of 
beauty. It is many years since I have been familiar with the beax 
monde of London, but I do not believe I ever, in any one evening 
there, saw a greater number of fine women, and of very different 
kinds too. I had heard, before I went, that I should see Miss . 
the same celebrated star of whom you have so often heard Sir 
Thomas speak, and who, indeed, cannot shew herself any where, 
even in this unromantic age, without leaving an uneffaceable im- 
pression on all that behold her. I confess the description the 
Knight used to give of her appeared to me to be a little high- 
flown, but, ‘‘ seeing is believing.”” The world has assuredly but 
one Miss I looked round a room crowded with lovely wo- 
men, but my eye was fixed in a moment ; and I never thought of 
asking which was she. The first view I had was a profile. I had 
no suspicion that nature could still form countenances upon that 
heavenly model. The forehead, high and clear, descends almost 
without a curve into the nose, and that again drops into the mouth 
with such bold defined elegance of lineament, as I could scarcely 
have believed to be copied from living beauty, had I met with it 
in some master-piece of sculpture. The lips have such a deli- 
cate precision of form, and such an expression of divine simplicity 
in their smile, that one could almost believe they had never ad- 
mitted any grosser diet than ambrosia ; but the full oval sweep of 
the cheek and chin, and the mode in which these are carried down 
into the neck, are, perhaps, the most truly antique parts of the 
whole. And then such hair—such long luxurious tresses of 
radiant brown, braided with such serene grace upon that meek 
forehead! If you have seen Canova’s testa d'Helena, you may 
form some notion of these most exquisite curls. The colour of 
her eyes I could not ascertain. I suspect they are dark grey, or 
hazel, but the redundant richness of her eye-lashes gives them all 
that glossy splendour which oriental beauties borrow from their 
Sirme. But, indeed, colour ‘is a small matter in eyes enchased 
so deeply beneath such majestic brows. I think Lucretius him- 
self would have admitted, that the spirit must be immortal on 
which so glorious a tenement has been bestowed.’ 








This forms a fair specimen of the luxuriance of the au- 
thor’s style, but it is certainly more allowable on this than on 
many other subjects of national pride and importance. In- 
spired by the apparition of so much beauty, the Doctor seems 
determined that his description should fall little below that of 
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the poets of antiquity, and his youthful spirit again betrays 
itself. 

Having thus first paid his devoirs at the assemblies of the 
fair, we soon afterward discover the imaginary tourist at an 
imaginary dinner-party at Craigerook, where nothing is too 
minute to escape attention, and nothing too unimportant to 
deserve recital. All these accounts, as well as the wonderful 
feats of activity which are unbecomingly related to have been 
as unbecomingly performed by men of grave and serious ha- 
bits, we have lately been informed are entirely, as well as the 
Doctor himself, a creation of the brain; so that, unless these 
young authors obtained more subs(antial dinners than the one 
which is here mentioned, they would have little reason to 
boast of their * devilled biscuit and champaigne.” Other par- 
ties and incidents are introduced throughout the volumes, 
which, we believe, have the same claim to reality: but we 
must now inquire into our traveller’s opinions respecting the 
Scotch people in general; whose moral and religious habits, 
and peculiarities, (so well displayed by a celebrated novelist, ) 
are worth our attention. ‘Though the Doctor partook of the 
riches of the land, he somewhat ungratefully observes : 


‘ The Scots are rather a hard-favoured race than otherwise, 
but I think their looks are very far from meriting the sort of 
common-place sarcasms their southern neighbours are used to 
treat them with. Indeed, no one who has seen a Scots regiment, 
as I suppose you must have done, can possibly be of opinion that 
they are at all an ugly nation; although it is very likely he may 
be inclined to prefer the general appearance of some other nation 
or nations to theirs. For my part, I am not without suspicion 
that a longer residence among them might teach me to become 
an absolute admirer of their physiognomies; at least, I am sen- 
sible, that the slight repugnance I felt for them at first has already 
very considerably given way.’ 


We confess that we consider this species of commendation 
as of too dubious a nature; since first impressions either of 
repugnance or approbation are not so easily banished. The 
ensuing is perhaps too much in the same strain. 


‘ What the Scotish physiognomists are used to talk of, with the 
highest satisfaction, is the air of superior intelligence stamped on 
the faces of their countrymen of the lower orders of society ; and 
indeed there is no question, a Scotish peasant, with his long dry 
visage, his sharp prominent cheek-bones, his grey twinkling eyes, 
and peaked chin, would seem a very Argus, if set up close beside 
the sleek and ponderous chubbiness of a Gloucestershire farmer — 
to say nothing of the smarter and ruddier oiliness of some of our 
own country-folks. | The best place to study their faces is ” the 
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kirk: it is there that the sharpness of their discernment is most 
vehemently expressed in every line —for they are all critics of 
the sermon, and even of the prayers ; but it is there also that this 
sharpness of feature is most frequently scen to melt away before 
emotions of a nobler order, which are no less peculiarly, though 
far less permanently theirs.” — 

‘ The gentlemen of this part of the country have assuredly by 
no’ means the same advantages over those of the south, which 
the Scotch peasants have over the English. I know not altogether 
to what these advantages enjoyed by the lower orders may be 
owing : —their better education is, of course, the first and most 
obvious source —their more sterile soil, and consequently their 
less luxurious life, may be others almost as efficient.’ 


Surely the author must be little acquainted with the state 
of the lower orders of the English, or the Welsh, whatever 
he be with the Scotch, to insist on their superior luxury of 
life; otherwise, the Scotch must have arrived at a most de- 
plorable state of wretchedness and despair, which would 
render his remark of high cheek-bones still more pertinent 
and just. We are afraid that Dr. Morris and his friends, in 
this as in literary matters, are too apt to judge positively of 
things, rather than from fair comparison and knowlege, 
which produce humility. ‘Thus they imagine, from the plenty 
of things in the  gude town,” that the nation at large is in 
a thriving condition; and they are revolted at hearing any 
dissenting voices from their happy chorus, speaking in favour 
of humanity and reform, which they fashionably denounce as 
sedition and folly. Let us now inquire whether his opinions 
of Scotish rank be more just and reasonable. 


‘ The gentry, however, have no pretensions to a more intelli- 
gent exterior than their neighbours of the south. The truth is, 
that certain indications of worldly quick-sightedness, which please 
on the face, and in the air of a peasant, produce quite a different 
effect when exhibited in the case of a person of superior rank. 
One rather wishes to see these things kept under in the appear- 
ance of a person of education, than suspects their non-existence 
in the totality of his character. Without wanting their due pro- 
portion of the national enthusiasm, the Scotish gentry seem to 
shew much fewer symptoms of it, than those below them; and 
this is a sufficiently natural result of their own comparative im- 
portance. It is a result, notwithstanding, which tends to make 
any thing but a favourable impression on the mind of a stranger.’ 


Were it not for the marked difference occasicnally visible 
in the phraseology of the Doctor’s language, we should again 
imagine him to bea Johnsonian spy. 

Weare next regaled with the history ofa Mr. W—-, and his 
opinions on the antiquated and now almost exploded question 
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of Whig and Tory. The Scotch clergy, with David Hume 


close at their heels, then strangely make their appearance, 
followed by cranioscopy, and the poor mangled shade of Rous- 
seau. As nothing remarkably striking is here obtained, Dr. M. 
proceeds to open a fresh battery of ‘ Letters’ on us; and 
Mr. , and Mr. yand Mr. , Dr. , and Profes- 
sors , succeed one another, like the progeny of Banquo, 
“each with the crown and top of sovereignty,” till the reader 
begins to despair of any end to the learned catalogue. We 
are, however, relieved by an impressive description of a dinner, 
sacred to the memory of the unhappy Burns: but it would 
have been more honourable to have cherished him while alive, 
than it is to hold vain orgies or erect monuments over him 
now that he is dead. We may, indeed, apply to Scotia, with 
regard to the death of Burns, the words of that great moralist 
Johnson: * There is not, perhaps, to a mind well instructed, 
a more painful occurrence than the death of one whom we 
have injured, without reparation: our crime seems now irre- 
trievable; it is indelibly recorded; and the stamp of fate is 
fixt upon it.”—The genius of Scotia, too, might exclaim with 
Scaliger over the tomb of his rival Erasmus, 

















‘© Tune etiam moreris? Ah! quid me linquis, Erasme, 
Ante meus quam sit conciliatus amor?” 


The University of Edinburgh next appears to have at- 
tracted the notice of the traveller; and we are sorry to see 
him observe that it is far from being the parent of learning, 
like institutions of the same nature in England. He then 
takes the freedom of giving rather too ludicrous a description of 
the young Whigs and Scotch students; after which he learnedly 
descants on Edinburgh society, waltzing, the cadies, monu- 
ments, speculating societies, the arts, blue-stockings, and @ 
rout. Disentangled at last from this labyrinth, we find the 
Doctor in the Court of Session ; studying advocates, solicitors, 
and agents, in a whirl of eagerness and activity, every face 
alert, and sharpened into the acutest angles. . 


‘ Some I could see were darting about among the different 


‘bars, where pleadings were going forward, like midshipmen in an 


engagement, furnishing powder to the combatants. They brought 
their great-guns, the advocates, sometimes to bear on one Judge 
and sometimes on another ; while each Judge might be discovered 
sitting calmly, like a fine piece of stone-work, amidst the hiss of 
bombs, and the roar of forty-pounders. In the mean time, the 
‘* men of business,” who were not immediate] occupied in this 
way, paced rapidly along, — cach borne on his particular wave of 
this great tide of the affairs of men, but all having their faces well 
turned up above the crowd, and keeping a sharp look-out, This 
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was, I think, their general attitude. It reminded me of trouts 
bobbing near the surface of a stream, all equally sharp-set, and 
auxious for a snap at whatever is going.’ 

A little farther on, he continues; 


‘ Whether I looked like a client either in esse or in posse, I 
know not, but 





‘“* Some fell to such perusal of my face 
As they would draw me ;” 


while I, in the mean time, could begin to discover here and 
there a few persons of more quiescent demeanour, who looked like 
some of those unfortunates, at whose expence this superb scene of 
motion is maintained and kept in action. Money may be com- 
pared to a momentum, or impetus, of which one body loses as 
much as it imparts to another. The client, after having transferred 
a certain impetus to his agent, loses part of his alacrity, and is apt 
to stand still in the Parliament House with rather a disconsolate 
air, while he sees his agent (consolatory spectacle !) inspired with 
the momentum of which he himself is divested, and spinning about 
in every sort of curve, ellipsis, and parabola. Such of these 
litigants, again, as had come from the country, could be easily 
pointed out from among the other clients. Here and there, I 
noticed a far-travelled Gaffer, conspicuous for his farmer’s coat of 
grey, or lightest ccerulean tincture — his staff in his ungloved 
horny fingers — and his clouted shoon, — straight, discoloured pair 
of top-boots, —walking about without reflecting —to judge from his 
aspect — that the persons by whom he was surrounded had mouths 
which would make very little of demolishing a litigious farmer, 
with his whole stock and plenishing, and leaving no more vestige 
of him than remained of Acteon, after he fell in with those very 
instruments, which he himself had been wont to employ in the 
chace. If he had once fairly got into difficulties, and “ a poinding” 
had gone out against. him, the following would also apply, 
‘ Tlle fugit, per que fuerat loca sepe secutus : 
Heu! famulos fugit ipse suos! Clamare libebat 


Acteon ego sum! Dominum cognoscite vestrum. 
Verba animo desunt : resonat latrantibus ether.” ’ 


We cannot think that the Doctor has properly divested 
himself of the prejudices of ‘a political creed,’ in his esti- 
mation and representation of literary characters: for he too 
plainly betrays an intention (however vain) of throwing ridi- 
cule on some whom at the same time he pretends to admire. 
So far, the work is not only a satirical but an ill meaning 
publication, and has faults which all its genius, shrewdness, and 
amusing anecdote would vainly attempt to redeem. We 
hasten, however, over this disagreeable portion of it, to 
the consideration of matters more generally pleasing, and 
to which we wish it had been confined, instead of taking 
the unauthorized freedom of forging names and incidents in 


order to give it an air of popularity. It would then — 
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been an entertaining and unexceptionable production, and a 
happy delineation of the scenes and manners of the northern 
metropolis. Indeed, the lighter subjects are treated in a more 
masterly style than the serious and profound ; and the descrip- 
tion, for instance, of Edinburgh amusements, particularly 
dancing, is too good to be omitted : 


‘ It is a great mistake under which the Scotch people lie, in 
supposing themselves to be excellent dancers, and yet one hears 
the mistake re-echoed by the most sensible, sedate, and dance-ab- 
horring Presbyterians one meets with. If the only test of good 
dancing were activity, there is indeed no question, the northern 
beaux and belles might justly claim the pre-eminence over their 
brethren and sisters of the south. In an Edinburgh ball-room, 
there appears to be the same bustle, the same glorying in mus- 
cular agitation and alertness ; the same ‘“ sudor immanis,” to use 
the poet’s phrase, which used of old to distinguish the sports of 
the Circus or the Campus Martius. But this is all ; — the want of 
grace is as conspicuous in their performances, as the abundance 
of vigour. We desiderate the conscious tower-like poise, the 
easy, slow, unfatiguing glide of the fair pupils of D’Estainville. 
To say the truth, the ladies in Scotland dance in common pretty 
much like our country-lasses at a harvest-home. They kick and 
pant as if the devil were in them, and when they are young and 
pretty, it is undoubtedly no disagreeable thing to be a spectator 
of their athletic display; but I think they are very ignorant of 
dancing as a science. Comparatively few of them manage their 
feet well, and of these few, what a very insignificant portion know 
any thing about that equally important part of the art —the 
management of the arms; and then how absurdly they thrust out 
their shoulder-blades, how they neglect the undulation of the back! 
One may compare them to fine masses of silver, the little auk- 
ward workmanship bestowed on which rather takes from than adds 
to the natural beauty of the materials. As for the gentlemen, 
they seldom display even vigour and animation, unless they be half 
cut, — and they never display any thing else. It is fair, however, 
to mention, that in the true indigenous dances of the country, 
above all in the reel (the few times I saw it), these defects 
seemed in a great measure to vanish, so that ambition and affect- 
ation are after all at the bottom of their bad dancing in the pre- 
sent day, as well of their bad writing. The quadrille,; notwith- 
standing, begins to take with the soil, and the girls can already go 
through most of its mancevures without having recourse to their fans. 
But their beaux continue certainly to perform these new-fangled 
evolutions in a way that would move the utmost spleen of a Pari- 
sian butcher. What big, lazy, clumsy, fellows one sees, lumber. 
ing cautiously on toes that should not be called light and fantastic 
but heavy and syllogistic. It seems that there goes a vast deal of 
ratiocination to decide upon the moves of their game. The auto- 
maton does not play chess with such an air of lugubrious ‘gra. 
vity. Of a surety, Terpsichore was never before worshipped by 
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such a solemn set of devotees. One of our own gloomy Welsh 
Jumpers, could he be suddenly transported. among some sets that 
I have seen, would undoubtedly imagine himself to be in a sulta- 
tory prayer-meeting ; and yet these good people, put them fairly 
into a reel, can frisk it about with all possible demonstrations of 
hilarity. They prefer the quadrille, I imagine, upon much the 
same principle which leads a maid-servant to spend her two shil- 
lings on a tragedy rather than on a comedy. I could not help in 
my own mind likening these dolorous pas seuls, performed in rota- 
tion by each of the quadrillers, and a succeeded by the more 
clamorous display of sadness in their chaine Angloise, &c., to the 
account which Miss Edgeworth gives us of the Irish lyke-wake, 
wherein each of the cousins chaunts a stave of lamentation, solo, 
and the whole generation of them join in the screaming treble of 
the choral Ulululuh! hu! “Why did you leave the potatoes? 
What ailed thee, Pat, with the butter-milk ?” &c. &e.’ 


We imagine that it is this caricature sort of description 
of passing trifles and events, which constitutes the chief merit 
of the work before us; and we hope that the young authors 
will confine themselves to it, in preference to publishing let- 
ters of a more exceptionable nature to such characters as 
Professors P and L ——. ‘They have very candidly ex- 
pressed, in Peter’s Letters, their disapprobation of some of their 
own compositions in the Magazine, and we trust that they are 
sincere. ‘They are likewise German scholars: but, not satis- 
fied with addressing violent epistles from Baron Lauren- 
winkle, concerning their enlightened countrymen, they have 
made use of their knowlege of the language to pay Frederic 
Schlegel the compliment of interlarding their own hasty com- 
positions with valuable critical and philosophical observations 
from his Lectures on History, without making the least ac- 
knowlegement, or even using the decent precaution of mark- 
ang their quotations. Could they really imagine that the 
diamond would not shine out too plainly amid their dross ; 
or that the hand of the master would not be perceived, though 
mixed with the incipient daubs of his pupils? It is in the 
course of his observations on Scotch education that the soz 
disant Peter has enlightened his subject with such copious 
but concealed extracts from the work of that celebrated 
German ; which may be seen by comparing vol. i. pages 158. 
to 162. with the commencement of Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Modern History; and we would recommend it to our readers 
thus to compare the works for their amusement, either in 
the German original or in the English translation reported 
in our last Review, p. 148. It is rather singular that, 
while Peter accuses others of stealing whole pages o- tg 
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Parliamentary Debates, and from Malthus, he should himself 
have such a predilection for plagiarism ; for surely it is some- 
what hard that he should attempt to establish a monopoly in 
this article. 

In conclusion, }we would observe that this production is 
written in much too violent a strain both of eulogy and satire : 
of the latter of which the young Whigs of Scotland, as the 
gentlemen against whom the authors are pitted, come in for 
the greatest share. Allowing for the faults of youthful 
writers, however, and regarding it as the joint composition 
of the before mentioned Mr. L. and Mr. J. W., we must 
admit that the intellectual portion of the work is honourable 
to their talents. If they would divest themselves of the 
shackles of party, the littlenesses of local prejudice, and that 
love of ridicule which is not wit, and finally exchange the 
spirit of literary animosity in which they began for a dis- 
interested love of literature itself, we should peruse with 
more pleasure any future series of their letters; which may 
exhibit as much ingenuity, united with knowlege of the 
world, and be unblemished by the faults of the present 
volumes. 


“© Ma d’tra insieme, e di vergogna avvampo 
Quando tra lor’ con ostinati oltraggi, 
Sz tendon gle scrittori insidie e inctampo.” 
Sa. Rosa. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1819. 


POETRY. 


Art.12. The Widow of the City of Nain; and other Poems. 
By an Under-graduate of the Ciiversity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. sewed, Hatchard. 1819. 

This is an elegant and virtuous little volume; and it has really 
quite refreshed us to read sensible thoughts expressed in classical 
language. What an illustration every new season of poetry affords 
of the great truth, that pure taste and correct morals are indis- 
solubly united in literature! Would to Heaven that they were 
equally inseparable in life ! 

The subject of the principal poem in this publication is the 
miraculous restoration to life of the son of the widow in the Gos- 
pel: but the author has, judiciously, represented rather with bre- 
vity the main action, and has exerted his fullest strength on the 
events preceding that wonderful occurrence. The anxiety, the 
despondence, the reviving hope, and the ultimate misery of the 
affectionate mother, are eloquently pourtrayed; and although 
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brief, in comparison, the appearance of the Saviour is both dig- 
nified and energetic. The attempt is bold, and gives us a strange 
sort of fear for the author as we read: but still we are far from 
thinking that he is unsuccessful. 


¢ She ceased— upon the green hill’s brow 
A cloud of dust was gathering now: 
Hark! through the light air echoing loud 
The murmurs of a mingled crowd. 
Onward the tumult rolls—’tis near — 
They listen, mute with breathless fear : 
Is it the lordly Roman’s car ? 
The pomp and pageantry of war: 
Where Zion’s sons must swell the train, 
Of foes their inmost souls disdain ? 
Or those bold warriors — wild, yet free — 
The rebel bands of Galilee ? 
No— they are brethren — and that cry 
Is the glad shout of victory : 
?Tis high Hosanna’s loud acclaim, 
*Tis royal David’s honoured name. 
And now they wind the steep descent — 
The glance, in swift inquiry bent, 
Wander’d o’er all, but fix’d on one — 
Circled by numbers, yet alone. 
Robed in the garb of poverty, 
Nor king, nor priest, nor warrior he; 
Yet—why they know not — in his mien 
A latent loftiness was seen : 
A more than mortal majesty, 
That daunted while it fixed the eye. 
The countless throng that round him pressed, 
To him their songs of praise addressed ; 
Not thus had Abram’s seed adored, 
A heathen chief — an earthly lord. 
They come — they meet — but, ere they past, 
One gracious, pitying look he cast 
On that pale mourner —marked her tear, 
And bade her “‘ weep not ;”?— to the bier 
He turned — but, ere he spoke his will, 
Each trembled with a sudden thrill 
Of conscious awe —the train stood still ? 


Surely the reader will be gratified by the following extract - 
¢ And who reclines expiring there ?— 
It is her son —her only son ;— 
The child of many a fervent prayer 
She loves as they can love alone 
Whose hearts are centred all in one, 
She had another once — but he 
Long since has been, where all must be : — 
He fell for Zion — happier far 
To die, as he had lived, unchained, 
Than 
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Than mourn that latest, deadliest war, 
And view her towers with slaughter stained, 
The temple of his God prophaned. 

She saw — but could not share his fate, 
And exiled now, and broken-hearted, 
Far from her native vales departed 

To linger through her joyless Pg 

In home that more became her state : — 

And there in loneliness to mourn 

Until her orphan-babe was born. 

But from the moment of his birth 
She strove to check the murmuring tear : 
She had a hope, that still was dear ; 

A tie, that bound her still to earth: — 

And o’er him, though at times she wept, 
When Memory woke her past distress, 

And gazed upon him as he slept, 

And felt that he was fatherless — 

All was not suffering ~— as she prest 

Her blooming infant to her breast, 

And sought and shared his fond caress, 

And watched his opening loveliness, — 

Oft midst her sadness has she smiled 

Upon her yet unconscious child, 

Till passion’s strife began to cease 

And sorrow softened into peace. 

Still, as from infancy he grew, 

His mother’s love waxed stronger too: 

It was her sole delight to trace 

His father’s features in his face, 

And fondly deem, in him restored, 

The image of her buried lord. 

* * * * * * * * 


Alas! while health and hope were high, 
And youth shone sparkling in his eye, 
And scarce was manhood’s spring begun — 
Passed the destroying angel by, 

And smote the Widow’s son !’ 


All this, we think, is very unexceptionable, and indeed so good 
that we sincerely hope that this author may be encouraged to 
make a longer and more laborious effort. We have not often seen 
a promise of success more reasonable, even in the difficult line of 
composition which he has chosen: but we would admonish him to 
remember that the terrestrial tastes of man require a little atten- 
tion, in the progress of his heavenly lucubrations. Let him not 
overpower us with Sacred Music, and we have no doubt that we 
shall be able to listen again with pleasure, when he takes down his 
harp from the willows of the Euphrates, or adds another strain to 
the chorus of nightingales on the banks of the Jordan. 

We conclude with the 
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‘ Song of a Captive Jew in Babylon. 
‘ Let the broad veil of darkness be rolled from before thee; 

Oh Lord! and descend on the wing of the storm; 
Dispersed or enslaved are the saints that adore thee, 

And the rude hands of strangers thy temple deform : 
And Salem, our Salem, lies low and degraded, 

While far from her ruins in exile we pine; 
Yet still is the hope of thy “ remnant” unfaded — 

The hand which implants it, Jehovah, is thine. 


Alas! we were warned, but we recked not the warning, 
Till our warriors grew weak in the day of despair ; 

And our glory was fled, as the light cloud of morning, 
That gleams for a moment, and melts into air ; 

As the proud heathens trampled o’er Zion’s sad daughter, 
She wept tears of blood o’er her guilt and her woe; 

For the voice of her God had commissioned the slaughter, 
The rod of his vengeance had pointed the blow. 


Though foul are the sins, oh! thou lost one, which stain thee, 
The tear of repentance can wash them away ; 

Though galling and base are the bonds that enchain thee, 
The God who imposed them can lighten their sway. 

For a star yet shall rise o’er the darkness of Judah, 
A Branch yet shall flourish on Jesse’s proud stem ; 

And Zion shall triumph o’er those that subdued her, 
Yea,—triumph in giving a Saviour to them !’ 


This appears to us better than the attempts of either Lord Byron 
or Mr. Moore, in the same style. The present author has a 
severer spirit (magis sacrum sapit) than his predecessors. Let him, 
however, remember our friendly warning just given, and go on and 
prosper. Let him not doubt the possibility of varying and enliven- 
ing sacred with profane subjects, in a dignified manner; in a 
manner that will add a general charm to the former, while it 
ennobles, purifies, and clothes the latter with redoubled beauty 
and utility. The problem is difficult to solve: but Milton may be 
his great example and encouragement. 


Art. 13. The Law of Mercy, a Poetical Essay on the Punishment 
of Death, with Illustrative Notes. 8vo. pp. 70. Arch. 1819. 
Though a ‘ Poetical Essay on the Punishment of Death’ does 

not form a very attractive title, we have read the poem with pleasure, 

both as an evidence that the wise and merciful sentiments which 

it illustrates are every day becoming more general, and also as a 

means of facilitating their still more extended circulation. The 

author speaks very modestly of his powers as a poet, and wishes 

‘ the reflections to be considered as if the language of poetry had 

not been employed :’ but he needs not be ashamed of either. His 

stanzas are always euphonous, and often vigorous, and his reflec- 
tions are those of the most enlightened of philosophers and 
senators. The following extract contains a fair example of both: 


‘ Christian we would be — yet our penal rules 
Both love and Christian discipline abhor ; 
Pagan 
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Wagan we would not — yet from Pagan schools 
Cull the chief maxims of this civil war. 


‘ What then! the Christian policy. of love 
Suits not the temper of this iron age ; 
And Gospel-weapons all too feeble prove, 

The pow’rs of sin and darkness to engage. 


‘ And Britain, for dominion mild renown’d, 
For virtuous deeds the paragon and pride, 
Holds up her pandect-volume iron-bound 
With twice one hundred bloody statutes dyed. 


* So then, the more in virtues we excel, 
The more must bloody laws our virtues guard ; 
And vice with more atrocious acts rebel, 
As virtue reaps a higher proud reward. 


‘ So might our moral excellence proceed, 
With vice progressive following in its train, 
Til every hour might doom a wretch to bleed, 
And every statute wear a crimson stain. 


‘ Unnatural system! As the arts of life 
Improve, and Christian principle extends ; 
Judicial vengeance marks the legal strife 
With deadlier aim, and in destruction ends.’ 


When, in speaking of the inefficacy of capital punishment, and 
the mildness of its actual execution, he exclaims, 


‘ If to enforce example — arm the deed 
Like Pagan Phalaris, with shrieks of wo!’ 


we think that he runs the risk of being mistaken as an advocate 
for adding more horrors to the last moments of the dying convict ; 
a charge, however, which his note on the lines will repel. Still, 
as these notes, from being at the end of the book, may be over- 
looked, we would recommend the omission of lines liable to such 
a dangerous misconception. 

We know not by what licence even a poet can give two quan- 
tities to the same word. 


‘ Can courtly tribunals and solemn guards.’ P. 12. 
‘ Before the dread tribunal of the skies.’ P. 16. 
‘ A tribunal that rules with high controul.’ P. 45. 


Art. 14. The Fall of the Leaf; and other Poems. By Charles 
Bucke, Author of “ The Italians,’? “ The Philosophy of Na- 
ture,” and ‘ Amusements in Retirement.” 8vo. pp. 92. 
Whittaker. 1819. 

We are very sorry that we cannot bring ourselves to congratue 
late this author on his poetical powers, as far as they are shewn in 
the present little volume. The reason of our regret on the occa- 
sion is that, both in this work and in some others, as we think, he 
has evinced very commendable industry of literary research, and 
very sufficient talents. He has, besides, been severely treated, = 
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has therefore a claim on critical indulgence, where it can be fairly 
bestowed. 

In our Ixxvth volume, N.S. p. 362., we have given a favourable 
report of Mr. Bucke’s ‘ Philosophy of Nature.”* To his 
«« Amusements in Retirement” we were unable to pay attention in 
due time; and we can only now say, en passant, that it was the work 
of ascholar and a man of ability, although often, we think, deficient 
in arrangement, and sometimes rather ostentatious in the display 
of extensive reading. 

From the small volume before us, we will give our readers a 
specimen both of the familiar and the more dignified style of the 
author. We think that the former degenerates into prose, and 
that the latter is big with names, but unproductive of sympathy. 


‘ The Fall of the Leaf, an Epistle to a Friend. 


'€ Then we will visit old Aristo’s home, 
Rear’d in a meadow near the public way. 
None ever went discouraged from his door ! 
Soon as he sees a stranger at his gate 
The good old farmer quits his fragrant porch, 
And down the pathway of his garden steals: 
Then to his servants gives the cheerful call.— 
They hear—they heap the blazing fire anew ; 
Place on the table bread, and cheese, and milk, 
And home-brew’d ale, and wholesome gooseberry wine. 
Then near the corner of the fire they place 
The cheerful pipe. Aristo at the gate 
With open’d hand invites the traveller in. 
The weary traveller, blushing and obliged, 
Scrapes his soil’d shoes; and bending with delight 
Follows his host, admiring as he goes : 
Enters the porch — respects the well-wash’d floor — 
Accepts the chair. Aristo lifts the jug ; — 
Declares him welcome ;—vows ’twill rain all night: — 
** You’d better therefore stay the night with me.” 
The stranger smiles ; Aristo cries, ‘‘ content!” 
And all is comfort round the crackling fire.’ 


‘ Hymn to the Moon. 
‘ Thee Spenser woo’d ;—the sweetest bard, that e’er 
Gave to the trials of earth’s pilgrimage 
A sacred charm ;—and Shakspeare, — bard sublime, — 
Who walk’d with Nature, yet who dwelt with man ; 
And probed him to the bottom of his heart, 
From infancy to age : — E’en Shakspeare loved 
T’ invite thy solemn lustre. — Tasso, too, 
Kindled his genius at thy midnight lamp : 
And that sweet poet, who resembled him ; — 

















* The author announces this work to be in course of re-publi- 
cation, enlarged, and we doubt not improved. 
Who 
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Who made the passions musical ;~— who knew 
The bond and charm of liberty divine ; — 
Mercy’s rich attributes, the soul of man 
Quickening with heavenly love.’ — 


The fact is that all poets have loved the moon; and to give a 
list of them, or of the flowers that flourish under its influence, is, 
to say the least, a superfluous task. 

There are other parts of these poems which fail still more ob- 
viously. We think that the author has partaken of that strained 
and forced excess of tenderness, which so many persons in Eng- 
land judged it necessary to assume on our really melancholy loss 
of the Princess Charlotte. Par exemple: 


‘ Oh sure !— a time so sad has never been! 
Oh! sure — the suffering world has never seen 
Its hopes so blighted ! sure — relentless fate 
Ne’er left a people’s heart so — desolate ! 

Oh heaven! — But stay —.’ 


We could suggest a passage strikingly analogous to these exclarna- 
tions : but we forbear. 
The enthusiasm of the following lines, from the Fall of the 


Leaf, is something beyond “ the modesty of truth and nature,” 
as we should humbly conceive : 


‘ Oh! I could pause on Numa’s sacred name, 
From the first dawning of Aurora’s ray, 
Till Venus, glowing in the vault of eve, 

teluctant bids the darkening world adieu.’ 


We might select many other objectionable passages, — some 
very tame and some very wild: but we prefer to close our brief 
report; admonishing the author that much learning, and much 
taste also, may coincide with many faults in poetical expression ; 
—and, as an illustration of our warning, we beg him to revise 
the subjoined lines: 


¢ Now in numbers, wild and strong, 
Each harp resounds the following song. P. 55. 


‘ They heard —the lovely bride’s maid and the bride ; — 
They heard ; — the latter fell upon her side.’ P. 58. 


NOVEL. 


Art.15. Nightmare Abbey: by the Author of Headlong Hall. 
12mo. pp. 218. 6s. 6d. Boards. Hookham. 1818. 

We cannot offer kinder advice to the reader in this dreary 
month of November, than by recommending him to read this 
very entertaining novel. The gloomy philosophy and metaphy- 
sical poetry of the present day are exposed with so humorous 


and masterly a hand, and the characters of those who, as Hudi- 
bras has it, 


‘¢ Find racks for their own minds, and vaunt 
Of their own misery and want,” 
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are painted with so miuch wit and spirit, that he must be splenetic 
indeed whose muscles will not relax at the drollery of the exhibi- 
tion. That author deserves well of his country who, in times like 
the present, can excite a laugh in which mankind may join with- 
out malice, and indulge without compunction. In the gradation 
of literary dignities which we would recommend, this writer should 
receive the rank that he has merited. While, therefore, we remem- 
ber the pleasure which we experienced from his two former works, 
Headlong Hall, and Melincourt*, let us, for the additional proof 
of his genius, now award to him equal honour with a Bashaw of 
three TALES. 

We may just introduce our readers to two or three of the prin- 
cipal personages of the story, in order to give them a taste of the 
author’s piquant mode of writing, without diminishing their in- 
terest in its progress if they afterward peruse the whole. 

‘ Nightmare Abbey, a venerable family-mansion, in a highly 
picturesque state of semi-dilapidation, pleasantly situated on @ 
strip of dry land between the sea and the fens, at the verge of the 
county of Lincoln, had the honor to be the seat of Christopher 
Glowry, Esq. This gentleman was naturally of an atrabilious 
temperament, and much troubled with those phantoms of indiges- 
tion which are commonly called blue devils. He had been deceived 
in an early friendship: he had been crossed in love; and had 
offered his hand, from pique, to a lady who had accepted it from 
interest, and who, in so doing, violently tore asunder the bonds 
of a tried and youthful attachment. Her vanity was gratified by 
being the mistress of a very extensive, if not very lively, establish- 
ment ; but all the springs of her sympathies were frozen. Riches 
she possessed, but that which enriches them, the participation of 
affection, was wanting. All that they could purchase for her 
became indifferent to her, because that which they could not 

urchase, and which was more valuable than themselves, she had, 
for their sake, thrown away. She discovered, when it was too 
late, that she had mistaken the means for the end ; — that riches, 
rightly used, are instruments of happiness, but are not in them- 
selves happiness. In this wilful blight of her affections, she found 
them valueless as means: they had been the end to which she 
had. immolated all her affections, and were now the only end that 
remained to her.’ — 

¢ His only son and heir Mr. Glowry had christened Scythrop, 
from the name of a maternal ancestor, who had hanged himself 
one rainy day in a fit of tedium vita, and had been eulogized by 
a coroner’s jury in the comprehensive phrase of félo de se; on 
which account Mr. Glowry held his memory in high honor, and 
made a punch-bowl of his skull.’ — 

¢ At the house of his uncle, Mr. Hilary, Scythrop first saw the 
beautiful Miss Emily Girouette. He fell in love ; which is nothing 
new. He was favourably received; which is nothing strange. 
Mr. Glowry and Mr. Girouette had a meeting on the occasion, 





8 See vol. Ixxxii. p. 330., and vol. Ixxxiii. p. 322. 
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and quarrelled about the terms of the bargain; which is ncither 
new nor strange. The lovers were torn asunder, weeping and 
vowing everlasting constancy ; and, in three weeks after this 
tragical event, the lady was led a smiling bride to the altar, by 
the Honourable Mr. Lackwit ; which is neither strange nor new.’ 


HISTORY. 


Art. 16. An Historical and Topographical Account of the Town 
of Woburn, its Abbey, and Vicinity ; containing also a concise 
genealogy of the House of Russell, and Memoirs of the late 
Francis Duke of Bedford. t12mo. pp. 140. 6s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

This is a very neat little production, (the first attempt, we are 
told, of a youth only 19 years of age,) and contains all the inform- 
ation both of the antient and present state of Woburn, which an 
inhabitant of the town or of its vicinity can require. The matter 
is well arranged, and the style is correct and easy. In such an 
account, the reader will of course find a record of the munificent 
charities of the House of Russell, as well as the concise genealogy 
promised in the title-page ; and the grateful feelings of enthusiasm 
towards that illustrious family are still farther evidenced by some 
elegant and spirited ‘ stanzas,” which are not inappositely intro- 
duced. They are written by one of the authors of “« Poems by 
three Friends,’ of which we gave a favourable report in our 
Review for December 1813.— After having described the trial 
and death of Lord William Russell, the poet thus proceeds, and 
introduces the well-known answer of his father to the unfortunate 
James IT, 


‘¢ And now in marble or a mound, 
The holy ashes lie 
Of Him, when girt by danger round, 
“ Who scorn’d to fear or fly :” 
Patriot! Pole — Roman — Switzer — Greek! 
Whate’er ye sought below, or seek — 
There read your homily : 
It tells — and ages vouch it true, 
Earth is no home for such as you. 


‘ But O, ye martyrs! from your bones, 

Your voices yet are heard ; 

There is a magic in the tones, 
A spirit in each word: 

And blood to living veins belongs 

Which proudly throbs at RussELu’s wrongs! 
So happy ! so adored ! 

His name, a beacon of the past, 

While seasons roll, while planets last. 


* But turn ye to avenging time, 
To a successive age, 
And read the moral of the crime 
In History’s tragic page. 
See 
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See the dark mover of the deed, 

James, to the injured Bedford plead, 
For aid in civil rage ; 

His fortunes into ruin hurled, 

The scorn or pity of the world. 


« « Ah, Sir! long years have shed their snow,” 

The mourning father said, 

‘¢ Upon the tresses of this brow, 
And bowed this aged head. 

Now in the sunset of my course, 

Feeble and withered is my force, 
But I had once — to aid, 

Or your fallen fortunes to restore, 

A son! but he is now no more!”’ 


Engraved views of Woburn-church and Woburn-abbey decorate 
the volume. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.17. Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children. By 
Mrs. Taylor, Author of ‘ Maternal Solicitude,” ‘ Practical 


Hints,” &c. &c. &c. 12mo0. pp.176. 5s. Boards. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1818. 


Mrs. Taylor cannot write ill, and the subject of this little 
work is peculiarly adapted to her powers. Of her remarks, all 
of which may be read with advantage by both the old and the 
young, we prefer those in the chapter on ‘ Partiality.. Were we. 


to make any objection to the book, we should say that the style- 
is rather too serious. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. The Political House that Jack built. With 13 Cuts. 
Svo. is. Hone. 

So we are to go back to our nurseries for our political parodies, 
if the church repels them! We do not, however, see any capa- 
bility either in the machine or the mover of it, which, in this 
instance, can reconcile us to the retrogradation of the go-cart. 
Mr. Hone’s razor is not so very sharp that even his 13 cuts will 
produce much mischief: but it is sufficiently rough in its appli- 
cation to the higher powers, royal, political, and clerical. 

The printing-press is here stated to be 


‘ Tue THING 


That, in spite of new Acts 
And attempts to restrain it 
By Soldiers or Tax, 
Will poison the vermin 
That plunder the wealth 
That lay in the house 
That Jack built ;? 


and rightly enough is the importance of this machine to the exisi- 
ence 
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ence of a free state pressed on the public mind: but the abuse of 
it is more likely than any other cause to induce Englishmen to 
consent to its restraint. At the present moment, then, it ma 
more than ever be necessary to guard our countrymen against the 
consequences of provoking this feeling on the one hand, and, on 
the other, of giving way to the dangerous practice of arguing against 
the use of any thing from its abuse. 


Art. 19. A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Durham, 
on the Proceedings of the County-Meeting, 21st October; 
and particularly on the Speech of John George Lambton, Esq. 
M.P. By the Reverend Henry Phillpotts, M. A. Prebendary 
of Durham. 8vo. 1s. Murray, &c. 

Mr. Phillpotts professes to be ‘ a sincere lover of our common 
country, and an ardent admirer of her unequalled laws.’ We are 
zlad to hear it, and would by no means impeach the declaration. 
We admit also that he writes with vigour and spirit: but he has 
taken a side, and he defends it like an advocate, with skill for 
his own case, but not always with fairness of argument towards 
his opponents: nor, in speaking of Mr. Lambton, does he write 
with the urbanity of a gentleman, any more than with the cool- 
ness of a person who seeks only to find the truth in a discussion. 
He acknowleges that the Resolutions adopted at the Durham 
meeting respecting the transactions at Manchester were moderate, 
as they certainly were ; yet many of his subsequent remarks are 
not only inconsistent with this fact, but are unfairly grounded on 
the words of those Resolutions. We have not, however, time 
or room to enter into detail. 

We suspect that many of the partizans of government, who so 
urgently reprehend these meetings on the subject of the Man- 
chester affair, as prejudging those who were concerned in it, 
would not think of advancing this objection, if the purport of 
such meetings were reversed, and addresses were. voted to the 
Regent, approving the conduct of the Lancashire magistrates, 


and calling for justice on the agents at the riotous and traitorous 
meeting of 16th August. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 20. Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Weston, ,written in the 
Years 1773 and 1774. 8vo. pp.45- Hookham. 1819. 

In this small pamphlet we have five of Curran’s letters to a 
valued and intimate friend, written at an interesting period of his 
life ; viz. at the age of twenty-four, when he was commencing his 
studies at the English bar. ‘They will form, as they are intended, 
no unpleasing appendix to the “* Recollections of Curran and some 
of his Contemporaries,” our recent notice of which (Review for 
September, 1818,) will render it unnecessary for us now to do 
more than lay an extract or two before our readers; in which will 
be discovered the kindling of the star that afterward shone so 
brilliantly. 

The first passage that we shall select exhibits Mr.Curran’s “ 
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of the causes of the difference of character between the English 
and the Irish peasant. He is describing a journey to Windsor, 
and has just been praising the simplicity and modesty of the 
country-girls. 

‘ I can’t say, however, that I was so taken with the faces of the 
swains; I believe most strongly that an English peasant must be 
very nearly as bad as an Hottentot, except that he is better fed, 
and better covered. In every stupid face you meet, you may read 
more than ever you conceived of an English boor; haughty, igno- 
rant, unsociable, credulous, unaccommodating : how different, ab- 
ject as they are, our poor countrymen! 

‘ Their fondness for genealogy, so much despised here, and not 
without reason, yet gives them an advantage they could derive 
from no other source. When each poor individual is supposed to 
contain in his own person the accumulated honors of many gene- 
rations, they are led to treat each other with a politeness and re- 
spect proportioned to this imaginary merit, and to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse that contributes not a little to reclaim, and 
even to refine the sentiments of the illiterate; and I have often 
thought, their manner of lamenting over their dead co-operates 
strongly to preserve and improve this untutored sort of politeness, 
by keeping alive something like a taste for composition in a lan- 
guage, that wants neither expression nor extent, and by prevent- 
ing that language from a decay, into which it must otherwise have 
fallen: and to these you add the severe political grievances, and 
the still more cruel miserable inducement to a strict association, 
the community of affliction and wretchedness, more than can be 
found in either France or Germany, and yet fostered in the bosom 
of a constitution boasted to be free. You will smile, no doubt, 
at these observations as being unseasonable as well as exagger- 
ated. To the first I must plead guilty; but for the latter, there 
certainly is some truth in it, would to Heaven there was not so 
much! But we shall never get to Windsor at this rate.’ 

The next quotation will shew both the resolution and the inge- 
nuity of this celebrated advocate : 

‘ I still continue to read ten hours every day, seven at law, and 
three at history or the general principles of politics; and that I 
may have time enough, I rise at half after four. I have contrived 
a machine, after the manner of an hour-glass, which perhaps you 
may be curious to know, which awakens me regularly at that hour. 
Exactly over my head I have suspended two vessels of tin, one 
above the other : when I go to bed, which is always at ten, I pour 
a bottle of water into the upper vessel, in the bottom of which is 
a hole of such a size, as to let the water pass through, so as to 
make the inferior reservoir overflow in six hours and a half. I 
have had no small trouble in proportioning those vessels ; and I was 
still more puzzled for a while how to confine my head so as to 
receive the drop, but I have at length succeeded.’ 


Art. 21. A detailed Statement of the Case of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent. 8vo. pp. 104. Williams. 1819. 
So 
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So much has frequently been said respecting the Duke of Kent's 
case, in the public prints and the deWates in Parliament, that the 
general outline of it must be tolerably well known: but we learn 
from the present pamphlet that his Royal Highness’s ‘ friends, 
who have had the management of his affairs for the last four 
years,’ have judged it necessary to give a detailed statement of it 
at the present moment. They have taken this opportunity chiefly 
with reference to the pending sale of the Duke’s estate at Castle 
Hill, near Ealing, for the purpose of defraying his debts; and in 
order ‘that his Royal Highness’s countrymen may judge for 
themselves whether his conduct merits animadversion for extrava- 
gance, or commendation for the fortitude and patience with which 
he has struggled, during a long series of. years, against a succes- 
sion of misfortunes, disappointments, and privations, such as are 
not frequently to be met with in common life, and scarcely ever 
in the exalted station in which Providence has placed him.’ 

A sovereign prince, or his immediate or near relatives, in a 
wealthy state, can seldom be duly acquainted with the value of 
money, until privation has enforced the lesson: nor is it desirable 
that such personages should acquire this knowlege in a degree 
which could engender avarice, or even a feeling that is adverse to 
generous liberality. Yet a monarch should know that there are 
limits to the expenditure even of an empire, which limits are the 
comforts of a people; and the branches of his family should feel 
that their disbursements ought to be regulated by their income, 
because otherwise they will commit the moral crime of trespassing 
on the fair claims of creditors, and of creating want, of which they 
themselves have no idea, in the families of those whom, if they 
acted otherwise, they would contribute to protect and support. 

On this subject, it is too notorious that some members of our 
royal family, like many other persons of rank, have not always 
adopted the course which prudence and justice would have dictated ; 
and when the Duke of Kent’s friends, in the sentence above 
quoted, speak of leaving the public to decide whether his Royal 
Highness has been open to any allegation of this kind, we must say 
that it is more open to the readers of the statement to observe that 
evidence on this head is not here laid before them. It remains, 
therefore, to be regretted that the facts, long well-known, of his 
Royal Highness’s large disbursements at his several residences, 
during the period of his acknowleged pecuniary difficulties, pre- 
sent an undiminished testimony that the Duke’s magnificence was 
not controlled by caution. 

With regard to the other point, the asserted losses and priva- 
tions of his Royal Highness, we shall remark with equal freedom 
and conscientiousness, that it appears to us that the Duke’s friends 
have grounds for thus representing his case. The principal cir- 
cumstanees of this nature will appear by an extract from a me- 
morial presented by his Royal Highness to the Prince Regent in 
the year 1815. 

‘ That your Memorialist, from the year 1785 to 1790, had 
scarcely what can be termed any allowance frem his Majesty 
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for personal expences*; and consequently during that period 
incurred a considerable debt, which, with interest from that time 
until 1806, when it was paid off, bore very hard upon him. 

‘ That in 1790, when first sent to Gibraltar, he had no allow. 
ance for outfit, nor any provision for his establishment, except 
the small sum from his Majesty’s privy purse of soool. a year, 
for his expences ; which he continued to receive until 1799, when 
it ceased, and he got the parliamentary allowance of 12,000l. a 


year. 


‘ That your Memorialist has incurred a debt of 36,4501. for 
principal and interest on successive losses sustained in baggage 
and necessaries whilst on the passage to America, and in the 
West Indies, as was proved per original certificate from his 
agents, Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, and Co., and from Francis 
Freeling, Esq., the secretary to the Post-Office, formerly delivered 
to the Treasury. 

‘ That your Memorialist, having been brought up in early life 
with the Duke of Clarence, and in every way treated alike by 
his Majesty, expected that at the age of twenty-four years he 
should have obtained the same allowance of 12,o0o0l. a year from 
Parliament, which the Duke of Clarence at that age had re- 
ceived; that that allowance would have enabled him to have paid 
off all his debts incurred up to that period, and prevented the 
unpleasant situation in which he is now placed by not having re- 
ceived that Parliamentary allowance until 1799, when he was 
thirty-two years of age.’ — 

‘ That, in order to exhibit the hardship under which your 
Memorialist labours, and to bring the situation of the Duke of 
Clarence into fair comparison with his, a statement has been 
prepared, and is herewith annexed, to shew that the Duke, ef 
Clarence has, since he attained the age of twenty-four years, 
received, in income and other advantages, to the amount of 
238,000l. sterling beyond what your Memorialist has had, and for 
which great difference there does not appear any just ground.’ 

This memorial having been presented through the medium of 
Lord Liverpool, the Prince Regent’s answer to it was conveyed 
by that nobleman to the Duke. It stated that the Prince was 
unable, for various reasons, urged with reference to the several 
points, to afford to his royal brother ‘ the relief? which was 
solicited ; and it contained also this paragraph : 

¢ Your Royal Highness having however rested ge case in & 
great measure on the advantages which the Duke of Clarence 
has enjoyed in preference to your Royal Highness, the Prince 
has directed me to observe upon this head, that the Duke of 
Clarence from his situation has been incapable of holding either 
regiment, government, or staff allowance, or in short, any annual 





— 


* It appears in the Statement, p. 2., that this allowance was only 
one guinea and a — pocket money, out of 10001. per annum, 
of which the Duke’s governor had the disposal. 
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income beyond the parliamentary grant, since the period he was 
employed in the navy, except his half-pay; whereas your Royal 
Highness has been in the enjoyment for many years of a con- 
siderable part of the military advantages above stated.’ 

The losses of military baggage, sustained by the Duke of Kent, 
were certainly very extraordinary in their number and succession. 
In 1793-4, equipage of this description to the value of 2oool. 
fell through the ice in crossing LakeChamplain : in September 1794 
a shipment to a similar amount, intended to replace the former 
joss, was captured in the Antelope packet by the French: a third 
time, this event occurred by the capture of the Tankerville 
packet in February 1795: on the Duke’s advancement in rank, 
and appointment to command, in 1796, a fourth consignment of 
stores, to the enlarged amount of 4000l., became the prey of the 
enemy by their capture of the transport conveying it to Halifax ; 
and in 1799, when his Royal Highness was nominated Commander 
in Chief in North America, a transport wholly laden with his 
baggage and equipment was wrecked on the Sable island, by 
which he sustained a loss of 11,000l.:—making altogether 
the sum of 21,000l., for which it does not appear that the Duke 
has received any compensation. 

We must refrain from entering farther into this ‘ Case:’ but 
not from expressing our regret for the difficulties of a member of 
the royal family, who has much ingratiated himself with the 
public by his talents and his amiable sentiments; and whose 
present endeavours to extricate himself evince his sense of the 
principle which, if it had previously operated, would have tended 
to prevent their occurrence, at least in part. One other remark 
we must make in conclusion. The Duke's ‘ friends’ say that 
‘it will appear clear,’ from previous statements, ‘ that, unless 
the present plan of disposing of the Duke’s estate at Castle Hill 
to advantage should prove successful, it will be impossible for 
his Royal Highness to continue to gratify the wish nearest his 
heart, and that of the Duchess, of residing amongst his country- 
men.’ We would strenuously oppose this inference. The retrench- 
ments which his Royal Highness may find necessary, in this just 
purpose, will only endear him the more to the British public, to 
whatever extent of privacy they may bring his mode of life, 
pro tempore; and, “ Ou peut on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa 


Samille ?”? 
SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 22. On the Influence of the Clergy in improving the Condition 
of the Poor; by the Rev. William Otter, M.A. F.L.S. Preached 
at Ludlow, the 26th of May, 1818, before the Venerable Joseph 
Corbett, Archdeacon of Salop, and the Clergy of his Arch- 
deaconry ; and published at their Request. To which is added, 
an Appendix ; containing the Plan of a Provident Society for a 
Country Village. 4to. 2s. __Mawman. 

Mr. Otter has here very judiciously called the consideration of 
the clergy to the increasing pauperism of the country, and .tg,the 
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enormous contributions for its relief which are annually levied on 
the industry of the community. How can the attention of this 
great, learned, and useful body, be turned to a subject of more 
general importance? Their ministerial functions would surely be 
beneficially exercised in diminishing the mass of mendicity and 
indigence, which threatens to paralyze the arm of national in- 
dustry, and to wither that energy of independence by which the 
easantry of this kingdom were once so gloriously characterized. 
The Gospel, when rationally interpreted, is well calculated to in- 
spire in every breast such an elevated tone of moral sentiment, as 
will render the individual unwilling to crouch for parochial relief, 
when he can earn his subsistence by the honest vigour of personal 
exertion. No good Christian will wish to be burdensome to the 
community ; and he will endeavour to prevent the necessity of a 
| recurrence to the funds of public charity, under the pressure of 
| sickness and of age, by habitual frugality and unremitting dili- | 
‘ gence in the period of health and strength. The indigent are, at 
| present, but too apt to consider the poor-rate as a fund from which 
| it behoves them to draw as much as they can, by every mode of 
\ extortion and every artifice: thus, that rate, which was designed 
| only to succour real and unavoidable infirmity and distress, 
becomes the direct means of relaxing the sinews of the national 
industry ; and of vitiating, in the most alarming degree, the moral 
sentiments of the people. Mr. Otter wisely and _ patriotically 
exhorts his brethren to counteract this mischievous tendency, by 
Pr such representations of the Christian doctrine as will incite persons 
in the more humble spheres of life to cherish the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and not to rest on the exertions of others when they 

can obtain a sufficiency by their own. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘ A young Lady of Eighteen’ does us much honour by her flat- 
tering remarks, and gives us much satisfaction by the opinion that 
she expresses of the benefit which she derives from a perusal of 
our labours, as a view of the literature of the age. We shall be 
happy to have a similar letter from her at any time, and all times, 
for twenty or thirty years to come; when she may be able to 
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; speak of transferring similar benefits to a family of smiling 
«heirs of their father’s valour, and heiresses of their mother’s 
beauty.” 





The mind of Atrox seems to be of the hue which his signature 
denotes. We shall therefore adopt the well-known advice, 


: © Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.”’ 





Other letters remain for consideration. 
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